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‘EViEW OF NEW BO >KS. 





1. Tar Vermin Desrreyver, being « 
complete and necess ry family bok; 
showing a sure and reidy way of 
destroying A ders, Birds of all 
kinds, Bugs, Caterpillars, Pisants, 
Flies, Foxes, Polecat:, Rabbits, 
Haves, F ogs, Gnats, Mice, otis, 
Otters, Serpert , Sna ls, Snakes, 
Spiders, oads, Wasps, Weasels, 
Worts or Mole: on <ny part of ‘he 
body. Worms in houses, gardens or 
fruit trees. A new mode of catch 
ine all kinds of Birds and wild 
Fowl; Fish of all kinds, Mo es and 
Locusts, §e Also sume «luable 
medical Keceipts for the Rheuma 
tism, Palsy, Gout, Pleurisy, Cholie, 
Spitting of blood, Dropsy, Con- 
sumption, Scurvy, &. To which 
are added many curi us secrets in 
Nature and Art, By Br. James 
Johnston. The above have been 
proved for more than twenty years 
never to fail. Philad. 1821. 12mo. 


2. A HISTORY OF THF. HAUNTED CAVERNS 
OF MAGD..LA+ A, AN INDIAN QUEEN OF 
sourH AMERICA, with her Likeness. 
Written by Dr. James Johnston, 
during a captivity of three years, 
being take» upasa spy by tie above 
Queen, ond vear the expiration of 
his time, trved by their laws for at- 
tempting his escape, found guiit:, 
and sentenced to d ath ix thei bar 
barous way, to be stuck full of 
lizht Bro plinters, set on fire, 
and kept dying for severai days. 
With the auth r’s tri:l, and last 
speech to the Indian kings and 
chiefs, together with his Ora- 
tion on the stage, at the King’s re- 
quest, in order to teach them tiv 
better to govern their country, aid 
numerous subjects. Wihte Rise 
and Progress of the Indian trebes 
an/ tat of the wiite inhabitants of 
South Amer ca. Published for tie 
relief of the Author, who los‘ his 
all by that tremendous Pte at Su- 
vannah, as —_ stated in the pub- 
lic papers. Philad. 1821. 12mo, 


The pursuits of the learned Doctor 
whose title pages we have copied, 





will probably remind our readers of 
the studies of that famous philoso- 
pher of whom the king of ibritain 
once enquired the cause of thunder. 

Lear. Vil talk a > ord with this same 
learned Theban:—W hat is your study? 

Edg. How to prevent the fiend, and ti 
kill vermin 

Lear. Letme ask you a word in private. 


We are far from wishing to sug- 
gest that any further coincidence 
exists between the cas of our author 
and that of this philosopher. * Dr 
James Johnston’ has tie advantage 
of his predecessor in some material 
circumstances. In the first place, 
he has committed his system to pa 
per, and evidently made himself 
master of the valuable art to the fur- 
therance of which his first book is 
devoted; and, secondly, he lives in 
an age of veviewing when none of 
the flowers of literature can blush 
unseen, and has the particular good 
fortune of attracting the notice of a 
reviewer who is determined, as far 
as in him lies, to make the public 
partake of some of the a comp he 
has enjoyed in the perusal of his pro- 
tluctions. ‘To which grateful task 
we proceed withvut further exordium. 

The first beauty that strikes us in 
the works of our American Dr. John- 
ston and we propose to develop his 
beauties seriatim) is the fulness and 
comprehensiveness of his title pages. 
There is no mystery about them. 
The Doctor is evidently one of those 
frank hearted people who love to 
see every thing above board, and like 
Mrs. Primrose in the Vicar of Wake- 
field, have no idea of hiding their 
light under a bushel. Now, this kind 
of title is particularly agreeable to 
reviewers. It saves us a world of 
trouble in making out a table of con- 
tents for our readers, and relieves us 
from the embarrassing predicament 
in which we are sometimes placed of 
guessing at the drift of the author 
We cannot quit these sinificant ti- 
tle pages without indicating to our 
readers the happy unprovement in 
zoology, which appears in t.at of the 
first work, where “birds of all kinds,” 
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SSS ee 
“Worts” and “Moles on the human 
body,” are included in the list of 


Vermin. 

Proceeding in due order, we shall 
first lay before our readers some 
specimens of the invaluable informa- 
tion contained in the “ Vermin Des- 
troyer,” and then shall leave them 
to judge whether their families can 
be safe without a copy of the work. 
Housekeepers should look to it. in 
the words of our author, “many 
troubles is saved in families by keep- 
ing mice and other vermin out of it.” 
The arrangement of the subjects in 
this volume not being perfectly clear, 
we are compelled to make our selec- 
tions somewhat at random. 

Weasels are not very troublesome 
in this country, but the imgenuity 
and tenderness of heart manifested 
in the following passage induces us 
to extract it. 

Weasels. The smell of a burnt cat 
‘rights them away, as all ansecls will be 
frightened away with their own kinds 
being burnt. 

The simplicity of the following 
plan as well as its cheapness, must 
certainly recommend it to our readers. 

To prevent Frogs crouking. Set alan- 
thorn and candle upon the side of the 
water or river that waters your garden, it 
is done. Toads will not come near sage 
if rue is planted about it. 

Sometimes we find a valuable hint 
a little out of place, as the following 
instance: 

Snails; the gardener’s way. Besides 
what is wrote above, they seek them by 
break of day, or after rain, when they 
come out of the earth to teed, and are 
easily killed. You ought to keep out of 
csardens dogs and cats. 


As summer is approaching, a pre- 
scription like the following may be 
serviceable to our readers. It appears, 
too, singularly practicable and plea- 
sant in its operation, especially on a 
hot evening. 

Guats and Fies. Shut your windows 
close in summer towards the evening, and 
smoke your rooms with brimstone, and 
burn straw in them, or they wiil fly into 
the fla ve. or be choaked. Or the smoke 
of burnt tern drives away gnats, serpents, 
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aud other venomous crestures. Or loos 
strife does thes me 


As some good tempered persons 
may doubt the propriety of following 
the latter part of the advice, and con- 
sider the remedy worse than the 
evil, we offer them the next receipt, 
which may be found, in some res- 
pects, preferable. 

Gaus and Flies. Ashleaves hung up 
ina attracts them, that they aré 
less troublesome; also balls made of new 
horse dune. acd laid in a room will do the 
same: br th’y metas you may overwhelm 
th nN with ad Yasin i 


d keep them there. 
Fish, as might be supposed from 
our aothor’s talents at classification, 
are included among dangerous ver- 
min. Sportsmen will find some new 
sugeestions in the Doctor’s direc- 
tions, and our learned readers will 


pot fail to admire the display of | 


learning with which they conclude. 


Fish. Your baits must smell well, such 
are anniseeds, juice of panaca and cum- 
min; 2d//, taste well, as iog’s blood and 
wheat 3d/y, be intoxicating, as 
agua vite, lees of wine, Xe. and Jast/y, 
make them senseless, as marizold lowers 
which aslonishes them, so doth all yellow 
flowers, and fame eclithimal, nor vromica 
and nothing better than cceclus india. 


bread: 


The only objections we perceive 


to the modus operandi in the follew- | 


ing case, is, that few who have not 
had the opportunities of M. Belzoni 
in the mumimy-pits, can try the expe- 
riment. 

Fish. Boil barley in water till it burst, 
with liquorice, a 4lf/e mummy and hones: 
then beat them together to a paste, and 
throw little pellets, when it is almost dry, 
where fish are, and it will bring them to- 
gether. 

Another passage recommends a 
mixture of “ the blood of a black eoat 
mixed with wheat flour and lees of 
wine,’ to be thrown into the water 
“a little before you fish.” 

Anxious, as we feel, to support our 
opinion of the value of this work by 
copious extracts, we are cireumscrib- 
ed in rooin, and however tantalizing 
it may be to them, our readers must 
be contented to take only the titles 
of some other passages we had in- 
tended to extract. 

“ A secret to Linder pigeons from quit- 
ting a pigeon house. 

* Birds, to keep trom fruit. 

* Hlow to teach birds to speak, or to 
whistle tunes. 

* Dugs, to prevent breeding. 

“An universal remedy agatost all ani- 
mals offensive to flowers ” 
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When it is considered that “ The 
above have been proved for more 
than twenty years never to fail,” we 
| think none but the most prejudiced 


and malicious can doubt the justness 
of our eulogiums. 


We come now to the second in or- 
| der of time of Dr. Johnston’s works, 
| though we are inclined to think the 
| firs in merit, as it certainly sur 
passes the other in breadth of design 
and magnificence of workmanship. 
«Paulo majora canamus,” or Mr. 
Bowles’ “ Awake a louder and a 
loftier strain,” should have been 
his motto. The genius of our au- 
thor here takes a higher and wider 
| flight, and instead of admiring his 
| philanthropic exertion in the humble, 
| though meritorious, occupation in 
which we have just now seen him en- 
gaged, we are to follow him through 
|“antres vast and desarts idle” to 
shudder at his manifold dangers, re- 
jorce in his miraculous escapes, and, 
finally, to sympathize with him on 
losing his all “by that tremendous 
fire at Savannah as before stated in 
the public papers.” Hardened as 
we have become by this business 
of reviewing, “ we are not stocks 
and stones,’ as Sterne says; and 
| there are incidents and denoue- 
poems in these interesting adven- 
| 





tures that have moved us more than 
any thing we have met with since the 
lamentable accidents that befell Mr. 
Pulf in the + ritic. But we will de- 
tain our readers no longer from this 
| sentimental repast. ‘Lhe bill of fare 
is so fully given in the title page that 
no further explanation is necessary, 
on our part, and we take our first 
extracts from the opening of the 
narrative. 

* The following remarkable cireum- 
stance, is from my own experience, in 
company of a Mr. Win. Smith, who had 
formerly been a great traveller both by 
land aud sea; and previous to the above, 
had travelled Ainerica pretty near to the 
extentof ber almost unlimited boundaries, 
inevery direction. This very accommo- 
dating sentleman, | employed to accum- 
pany me as a guide as well as a pro 
tector, throughout our numerous travel 
in the unfrequented wiles of America, 
| the proceeding curious occurrence took 
| place in the united provinces of Sout: 

America, being then lost and bewildered 

for filty-six days, during which time we 
never eat a morsel of food but the wiki 
trash of the forests, such as leaves ot 
trees, and the bark of the same. As ws: 
were travelling on. evening in the sweet 
pleasant mouth of May, in the dominions 

















Brazil, which commanded a beutiful 
view of the Atlantic ocean, | being some 
distance in our march a-head of ms com 
panion Mr. Smith, | was very much sur- 
prised by bebolding at a distance the 
appearance of a woman, attended with a 
train of young maids, who all with pen- 
sive steps walked subservieutly behind 
her, who appeared a much larg r woman 
than those of her maids. The nigher 
this woman approached me, the more 
beautiful she appeared in my sight; I be- 
ing then young, and destitute of that for- 
titude which is necessary to surmount the 
oumerous difficulties into which youth are 
too frequently involved. It happened to be 
the case that this woman was as much, or 
perhaps more enamoured with my first ap- 
pearance, than | was with hers. She being 
proprictor of a beautiful position not far 
di-tant from where we met her. entitled 
The Haunted Caverns of Magdelama, a 
curious and splendid residence; she being 
anxious and full of intrigue, at once 
seemed predetermined to compel me to 
her fond embraces, and in order to effect 
her design, made use of the folowing ex- 
pression. O you bold intruders, said she, 
have you not heard of me, my name is 
Magdelama, the governess ef these soli- 
tary mountains, from whom no bold in- 
vader gues unpuni-hed.” 

Upon this the author counsels with 
his “ accommodating” friend, and in 
comformity with his advice ad- 
dresses the lady in the following 
speech, the numerous beauties of 
which we need not point out to our 
readers. 

**() thou most beautious part of the 

fair creation, as a virtuous fair ene yon 
my charmer hay e captivated my innocent 
heart, and though | am so much in your 
power, | trust you possess tuo noble a 
mind to take any advantage of our forlorn, 
bewildered, and unfortunate situation. I[t 
is true the beautiful, as well as the vir- 
tuous women, Is compared tu the most 
brilliant stars of the firmament of heaven, 
and the ia’ uence of your power | per- 
ceive it isin vain to resist. Tye whiteness 
of your bosom transcendeth the lily, your 
smiles are far more delicious than a gar- 
fen of roses, the kisses of your lips are 
weeter that honey, and the perfumes 
wafted froin fields of Arabian spices, is- 
sucth from thy interior system. Let uot 
the greatest nobleman shut his boson to 
ihe tenderness of your love, for the puruy 
of its flame shall enuoble even the heart of 
in emperor, and soften it to receive tie 
tiirest impressions ” 

“Those few expressions in favour 
of this woman,” says our author, and 
we do not doupt it, “very mach 
changed the scene. She was imme- 
diately softened from the hardness 
ofa fhint rock to that of a rose’? She 

otioned hime to follow er aud con- 
ducted bim to her cave, of which the 
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author givesan eloquent and glowing 
description in the best taste, as our 
readers may suppose from the pre- 
vio.s specimens. Here he finds a 
splendid garment prepared for him, 
upon which Mr. Smith moralizes in 
the following pleasing strain. 


«Men, who like an unvirtuous woman, 
loves to aorn their person, has renounced 
all claim to wisdom and giory: for it is 
due tv those only who dare to associate 
with pain, and have trampled pleasure 
under their feet.” 


Magdelama prepares a sumptuous 
repast, in the detail of which we ob- 
serve “ wine more richer than Nec- 
tar.’ In the meantime one of the 
attendant maids favours them witha 
sony, which, says vur accomplished 
traveller, 


** From its melody, and beautiful sound 
which those numerous caverns gave it, 
my weak and innocent mind was affected, 
which extorted a tear from my languish- 
ing eyes, as it was a tune which my father 
in his lifetime had oft times sung to a 
favourtie song, in order to please mysel! 
when a small boy.” 


When supper was over, his filial 
affection again got uppermost—* the 
tears that tnen stole down my cheeks, 
said Smith, added fresh lustre to my 
appearance.” He begs permission of 
Magdelama to pay a few tears to the 
memory of his deceased father, “who 
admired me more than jewels of in- 
estimable value.”” ‘The enamoured 
Queen begs like Desdemona that he 
would all his pilgrimage dilate. “She 
inquired of me what part of the 
globe we had most travelled, and 
what fortunate wind had wafted us 
to her kind embraces.” ‘Thus in the 
classical narrative of Mr. William 
Taylor’s adventures, we find the 
captain, when he “ kims for toknow” 
of the lady’s arrival, asking her “Vat 
vind has blown you to me?” We do 
not accuse Dr.Johnston of plagiarism. 
The language of nature is the same 
all over the globe. In compliance 
with her request, our hero then re- 
lates the adventures of his voyages 
and travels, and in the progress of 
his narrative makes some valuable 
additions to the stock of geographi- 
cal know.edge, which, we trust, Dr. 
Morse and Mr. Darby will avail 
themselves of. We have not room 
for even a notice of them. Suffice it 
to sav, that we were not less grati 
fied by the perusal than Magdelama 
appears to have been by the relation. 
‘This woman,” continues our au- 
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thor, “ was much enamoured with 
the small detail of my travels which 
I related, but insisted that I should 
give her a small detail of my paren- 
tage.”” Whereupon he recounts to her 
a propos des boties, au address made 
to him by his father before he “ was 
old enough to understand the mean- 
ing of it,” touching seduction from 
virtue; which seems from the sequel, 
however well intended, to have made 
little impression on the amorous 
Queen. A great many interesting 
incidents succeed which we must 
pass over. We cannot omit, how 
ever, a paragraph which represents 
our author and Mr. >mith in the new 
light of political philosophers. Brief 
as the conversation was, we see ir it 
the sparkles of great minds. 

*O! said Smith ove day during our 
captivity, what a sweet privilege liberty 
is, it has a delightful and pleasing sound; 
it has formerly stimulated the breasts o: 
our fore-fathers to wade through oceans 
of blood, fearless of death in ail her ghast- 
ly forms. That is a true observation said 
I, Mr. Smith, but as the counsels of a 
commonwealth are generally more pub- 
lic than those of a monarchy, so generally 
they are more fuir than hmest.” 

Of the «oncluding remark we are 
at a loss which to admire most, the 
soundness or the distinctness of 
meaning. Evils were now impend- 
ing. “™ A numerous band of Indian 
Kings” had resolved vengeance upon 
him for “ undervaluing Magdelama, 
their friend, and also the widow of 
one of their deceased Kings.’ He was 
seized, and “a large fire as big as a 
small house,” prepared for the por- 

ose of burning him. He was saved, 
Lemenen, at the very moment of exe- 
cution by the intercession of Magde- 
lama, though not until he had sigual 
ized his native valour by dispersing 
a large party with no other weapons 
than two firebrands, “ which wade 
them soon scatter running and laugh. 
ing, almost ready to die, and 1 wish 
they had, the thieves, with the fear 
they experienced at my rude con- 
duct.” The conditions of his libera- 
tion appear (though in this part of his 
work the worthy Doctor is not very 
explicit) to have been twofold, matri- 
mony with Magdelama, and the de 


livery in presence of the assembly of 


“a speech, in order to dictate t» 
kings and rulers how wisely to govern 
their passions as well as their sub- 
jects.” “So,” said the chief who an- 
nounced his sentence to him, “mount 
this stage for the purpose, and pro- 





ceed.” This natural and rational 
condition ‘of the performance of the 
first we do not hear) was immediate- 
ly complied with. The Doctor has 
fortunately preserved a copy of his 
speech, and gives it entire in the 
volume, to which we must refer our 
impatient readers. We have only 
room for the exordium. 
“The anthor's speech t. the Indian kings 
and rulers. 

* O you great, mighiy kings and rulers, 
permit me, though unworthy as well as 
incapable, to make an expression for your 
edification as near agreeable to the king’s 
request, as my weak mind is capable of 
fictating me.” 

He is then released and receives a 
“written discharge from seme of the 
chief kings, the original of which is 
st Il in the author’s possession. “the 
narration ends here rather abruptly. 
We are left entirely in the dark 
as to the fate of “ the very accommo- 
dating gentleman’? and our South 
American Dido. We are to presume 
that the condition of matrimony was 
complied with on the part of vur au- 
thor; but he should have reflected 
upon the cruelty of trifling with the 
feelings of his readers, so highly act- 
ed upon as we confess ours to have 
been by this eventful history. 

After the narrative, the author 
favours us with a statistical, geogra- 
phical and historical account of South 
America, which occupies the greater 
part of the volume, and from its de- 
ficiency in those fine touches of sen- 
timent and grammatical purity, with 
which the preceding pages abound, 
weconjecture tohave been taken from 
the works of some matter of fact 
geographer. This is a great injury 
to the work, and we earnestly hope 
that when this volume come to a se- 
cond edition, which must be before 
long, the author’s own speculation 
will be substituted. Some detached 
pieces occupy the latter part of the 
volume. We have left ourselves no 
room to speak of them as they de- 
serve. ‘The following, which the au- 
thor justly entitles “ A remarkable 
circumstance,’ will, we have no 
doubt, gratily our readers as much 
as it has pleased us. ‘Lhongh long, 
we give it entire, as it is impossible 
to abridge it without a destruction of 
some of its beauties. 

* Among my numerous travels, s 1 was 
one day riding along the banks of the 
North River, which leads from the city of 
New York, to the erty of Albany, near to 
a small town known vy the name of Cam-. 
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terhook, i was mucl: alarmed by the most 
piercing shrieks and cries, apparently of 
a woman in distress. This lamentation 
appeared to me to sound from about the 
middle of the river, which at that part of 
it, was said to be some better than one 
mile wide. Those lamentable cries, as I 
thought so much implored my assistance, 
that | immediately jumped down and tied 
my horse’s bridle to the limb of a tree, 
and steered across the river on the ice, 
towards where the sound seemed to come 
from. The nigher I got to this dreadful 
scene of misery, the more my anxiety 
prompted me to get nearer; and in a short 
time arrived in full view of a beautiful 
young ventleman and his sister, who were 
on a visit to their relatives in the city of 
Albany, riding in a sleigh drawn by a 
couple of fine horses on the ice, and had 
unfortunately broke through what is call 
ed a spring-tide in the river: these ele- 
gant fine horses were plunging up and 
down, sometimes on great cakes of ice 
and other times off them, so that the poor 
horses being so much cut with the ice, 
that the water appeared like a river of 
blood. And the sleigh in which these 
young couple were in, was wonderfully 
tossed too and fro. So much over joyed 
was this couple at my appearing, that, 
said the young lady to her brother, we 
are not lost yet | hope. For thanks be to 
the most high, he has sent us a saviour; 
O! my be loved friend, said she, exert your 
most noble powers, and save our lives, 
and vou shall for this noble act, have any 
ransom you require: be of good courage 
said 1, until 1 return back to the other 
side of the river; where | perceived, when 
hitching my horse, a house where I hope 
to obtain assistance, and get you both out 
of that miserable gulf as soon as possible. 
These consoling speeches rendered this 
distressed pair, the most glowing hopes of 
immediate relief. As soon as | arrived at 
the house of destination, I related to the 
family that dreadful scene of misery which 
T had just been a witness of, and told them 
in such a mournful case, to grant me all 
the assistance in their power. Bat all 
that was about the house, adequate to 
such an enterprise, was a young man 
about nineteen years of age, who seemed 
quite willing to go with me; and as I had 
my mind made up in order to effect the 
business, I discovered, standing against 
the honse, a twenty-foot pine plank. Now, 
said | to the young man, this long board 
with our economy, wil! be sure toetiect our 
undertaking. And so we shouldered the 
plank, and were svon, but not too sven, at 
the scene of distress, where we were long 
looked for by the languishing eyes of these 
dying pair; I then gave them another 
word of consolation, saying, be of good 
comfort my lovely creatures, for be a-sur- 
ed that with the assistance of Divine Pro- 
vidence, we will have you both out of your 
present difficulty, and in yonder comforta- 
ble asylum in less than fiftcen minutes. 
, Paking hold of the plaak, and sliding it 





on the ice till we got one end of it on the 
sleigh which was afloat in the grea‘ hole 
that was in the ice, and the other end of it 
on the sound ice, now said J to this young 
mau, obey my orders strictly through this 
enterprise, and I'll warrant you we will 
gaio our desired point. As I am deter 

mined, said I, to risk my life with the as- 
sistance of the great One, in saving of 
theirs. IT then ordered this man to sit on 
the end of the board that was ov the sound 
ice, this done. | crawled along the board 
till I got within reach of the young wo- 
man, who was almost stiff [took hold of 
her by the petticoat-binding. and with 
great ease, as | was predetermined, got 
heron the plank. Thensaid I to the young 
man, pull the plank gently to vou—aud 
directly he had us both on the sound ice. 
Then said I, will you in like manner, get 
this lady’s brother on the plank? but he 
was afraid to enter. 1 then found I must 
co through with the whole. So far that 
I got the brother of this young lady, also 
on the sound ice along side of his sister. 
then came a gentleman with a sleigh aud 
hers s, in which we were drove with ex- 
pedition, to the house where | obtained 
Iny assistance in the above enterprise. | 
being somewhat skilled in the nature of 
frozen hands, or feet, | immediately adopt- 
ed a plan which proved in a little time, 
an excellent remedy for this present com- 
plaint; which was a quantity of snow 
melted—hot hickery wood ashes put into 
that, and a double bandful of allum salt 
stirred well through the whole. Then 
divided this preparation into two tubs, one 
for each of the frozen pair, and got their 
feet and legs into it as bot as they could 
bear it, and employed persons to bathe 
and rub them forone hour, in which time 
they had revived wonderfully, at which 
sight | was more rejoiced seemingly, than 
if | had the whole universe at my command 

Heavens be praised, this is the brightest 
morning of my life, O what a happy pe- 
riod, when I first heard even ata distance, 
the lamentation of this furtunate pair. 

Afier those couple were well recruited, 
and resumed their former lovely appear- 
ance again, they proposed making us a 
presentof two hundred dollars each, but 
I thanked them kindiy, adding that it was 
uot for the sake of movey I had performed 
the aci, but for the sake of saving life, 
which is dear and precious to every indi- 
vidual of the human family. Those two 
youthful creatures were the children of a 
William Vrestun, Esq. who had been late- 
1. from the city of Charleston, Seuth Caro- 
Luna, on a visit to friends in the city of 
New York. The young gentleman was, 
he said, twenty-two years of age, and his 
sister seyeuteen, who appeared to be 
breught up ia the first style, and as beau- 
tilil a pair as I have seen since their de- 
parture. 

So may every person, who has it in their 
power as | had, exert their best abilities 
in extricating their fellow creatures from 
such au tupeudiag danger, for they that 








are instrumental in saving the life of any 
person on this spacious globe; it is to be 
honed by such noble acts of humanity that 
thev will gain everlasting life in that 
world where misfortunes and misery, 
dwelleth not.” 

Ilere we close our criticism, in the 
hope that, whatever may be his for- 
tune hereafter, whether to destroy 
vermin or to captivate princesses, 
Dr. James Johnstone may find suffi- 
cient encouragement from the results 
of his present undertaking to con- 
tinue his laudable efforts for the 
oo and instruction of man- 

ind. 





THE FELLENBERG SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, 
[The proposed establishment in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, of a 
school of indus'ry, on the plan of 
that at Hofwyl, must have the 
best wishes of all who desire to 
promote the sure and permanent 
interests of this country. ‘dhe 
harmonious union between know- 
ledge and industry which it is 
proposed to effect, will produce 
the happiest consequences for all 
classes of our society. If the exam- 
ple of this school can convince the 
rich and genteel that agricultural 
or mechanical labour is not in- 
compatible with the cultivation of 
letters and manners, advantages of 
great moment will be effecte . To 
the furtherance of this and all 
other schemes of practical philan- 
throphy, the pages of the Literary 
Gazette will be cheerfully de- 
voted. We had prepared a brief 
view of Mr. Fellenberg’s system 
for this Gazette, and had intended 
to have offered some remarks upon 
itsapplicability to our social and po- 
litical condition, but finding in the 
Monthly Review, lor March last,an 
account of the present state of the 
institution at Hlotwyl, taken trom 
more recent publications than 
those to which we have access, we 
prefer extracting it, though not 
so full or satisfactory as we could 
wish; reserving our remarks for a 
future number | 
Travslation of the reports of M. le 
Compte de Capo-d'Istria and M. 
Rengger, upon the principles and 
wrogress of the establishment of 
M.de Fellenberg,at Hofwyl, Swit- 
zerland. By John Attersoll, Esq. 


8vo. pp. 150. 
Vie think that Mr. Attersoll 
has rendered an acceptable service to 
the public by executing this trans- 
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lation, sinc. much curiosity has been 
excited about the nature of the in- 
stitution at Hofwyi: but we confess 
that we are disappointed by the man- 
ner in which the reports are drawn 
up. It seems to us to be the proper 
ovject of such a document to com 
muuicate a plain and distinct state- 
meut of facts, accompanied by such 
comments only as may illust.ate 
those parts of the statement which 
are in any respect obs ure, or may 
give additional prominence to those 
which are considered as particularly 
im; ortant; and that all conjectures, 
predictions, paneyyrics, and decla 
mation of every sort, are entirely out 
of place on such occasions. !n the 
present renorts, however, so much is 
inserted abou what is to be, or what 
it is hoped will be, about the causes 
of decline in nations, and the grand 
designs which may ultimately excite 
a re-action and resuscitation of the 
= iples of political health, that we 

ave more than once been lost amid 
anticipations of a sort of milleunium, 
and fancied that we must be reading 
some scheme of Mr. Owen of Lanark, 
rather ‘han the reports of the Comte 
de Capo-d’Istria and M. Rengger on 
an establishment in Swisserland. 
We regard this as the more unfor- 
tunate, because we believe that much 

ood has been actually effected by 

1. de Fellenberg when confining 
himself to the duties of his station, 
and pursuing his plan on a rational 
and moderate scale; and we know 
that nothing can so effectually pre- 
judice the public against his labours, 
or so invest them with the appear- 
ance of empiricism and extravagance, 
as the vauntings and visions, and 
the fanfavonade, to which he has 
himself sometimes given way, and 
in which the reporters indulge to 
Satie’ y. 

In cultivating a considerable por- 
tion of land in Swisserland, M. de 
F. discovered, or imagined, the ex- 
pediency of manufacturirg his own 
implements of agriculture: in the 
course of instructing his own sons, 
he satisfied himself that he had hit 
on a method more desirable than 
those which are generally used for 
communicating information; and he 
inferred the possibility of combining, 
to a greater extent than had been 
before done, literature and the ne- 
cessary arts of life. This idea led 
to the establishment of two schools, 
one of a higher order for pupils under 





his own superintendence; and the 
other a school of industry for poor 
boys, to manage which he procured 
the aid of the son of a Swiss school- 
master, named Vehrli, a youth of 
considerable ardor and enthusiasm. 
In his system of education, he in- 
troduced in a considerable degree 
the plan of Pestaluzzi; and he pre- 
vailed on the school masters belong- 
ing to the Cantou to meet at stated 
times, and confer on the best mode 
of instructing the children of the 
peasantry. Madame de Fellenberg, 
also, has been recently endeavouring 
to establish a sort of female charity- 
school, on the same plan with the 
school of industry for poor boys. 

As to the higher school, we are 
assured that the young student is 
initiated in natural history, mathe- 
matics, medicine and chemistry, 
sperical and physical geography, his- 
tory, and the statistics of tue present 
day. It is observed: 


‘ The study of history leads to that of 
the languages, and gives to ii an interest 
which helps to sarmount its difficulties, 
The language and literature of the Grecks 
are first taken up, because the very po- 
lished civilization of that people, and their 
varius relations. prescot to the tutor the 
most favourable point from wh. uce to 
set out, in order to briag his pupils ac- 
quainted with the history of the avcient 
world. Besides the perfection of thei 
language, the illustrious characters im 
which their history is so rich, and the 
listinguishing qualities of Homer, Hero- 
‘otus, Phuc) dides, Xenophon, Plato, and 
the dramatic poets, furnish abundant 
reasons for an early stuls of that language, 
as Cun \ucive to the end ,roposed at Hof- 
wyl. Lltis there pot very exiraordinary 
to hear children of from ten to twelve 
years of age sing, in their sports, the 
hymns of the Odyssey, or tosee represent 
ed in their games the fables of liomer; 
and it is necessary to watch over them, 
lest their enthusiasm for this poet should 
rob them of the repose necessary for their 
health.* From the Greeks, they pass 
onto Virgil, and are then introduced to a 
profound study of the language and his- 
tory of the Romans, in which the pupils 
are occupied some time; after which, 
hrough the labyrinth of the mid le ages, 
they arrive at the histor) and languages 
of modern times, without. however, over- 
looking that master-piece of the German 


‘* A short time before the publication 
of this report, the young Baron de bissing, 
and the youngest of the three Princes de 
W rede, pupils of the institution at Hof- 
wyl, rose at one o’clock in the morning 
to return to their Homer, and it was ne- 
cessarv to send them agaun to their beds.’ 





Homer, known by the title of * Chant de 
Nib lungen.”’ 

Interwoven with all this is their 
religious instruction; and, by com- 
bining a good selection of the narra- 
tives of the Old ‘Testament, the his- 
torical part of the New Testament, 
‘avery extended study of natural 
religion, and a still more thorough 
investigation of the moral and doc- 
trinal dogmas of the church,’ a tole- 
rable comprehensive course seems 
chalked out. In this school, the 
number of pupils at present is about 
one hundred, with thirty professors. 
In the vear 1814, when the first 
report was drawn up, only six pro- 
fessors were appointed, but they 
were then described as teaching 
‘drawing, music,and all the branches 
of a liberal and accomplished edu- 
cation.” No statement is intro- 
duced either in the reports or in the 
translator’s preface, to enable us to 


judge of the expences attending a 


course of education in this ‘ semi- 
nary, as it is termed, ‘ for children 
of the heher class;? nor is much 
said that is distinct or intelligible 
about the discipline used, unless the 
following passage should be deemed 
by any of our readers satisfactory on 
that head: 

‘ In this seminary, nove of the ordinary 
methods of encouragement, or of controul, 
are put in practice; there is neither first 
nor last; neither rewards nor medals, nor 
any humiliating punishinents, Instead of 
the ordinary incentives to emulation or 
fear, itis -ustomary for the tutors,who are 
ce ns aotl, with the children, to make a re- 
capitulation, ip their presence, of the prin- 
cipal subjects of praise or blame, which 
their conduct happens to have presented; 
the firm and gentle tone of the tutors, and 
the truly paternal feeling which inspires 
their exhortations and admonitions, make 
a deep impression on the minds of the 
children. All those minuter details which 
are indicative of character, aud furnish 
occasion for blame or commendation, tind 
a place bere; the children speak freely in 
their own defence, are listencd to with 
patience, and reproved wilh gentleness. 
Itis not to authority they yield, but to 
confidence—to atlectioun—to the superior 
ascendancy of truth, ane to the opinion of 
their companions, which is, in general, 
just, because it is grounded on sound and 
correct principles. 

‘Au invariable regularity in the ar- 
rangement of tra ir Une, and of their diffe- 
rent employments, prevents the necessity 
which exists elsewhere for restraint and 
correction. The children feel themselves 
free, because they inerely conform toacer- 
tain routine, without being subjected to 
caprice. Unconscious of constraint, they 
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yet reap cil (he advantages of it, and ac- 
quire a taste and a habit of order. They 
are open, candid, and happy, for they fee! 
themselves beloved; and, when guilty of 
such faults as are common to their age, 
they are generally the first to accuse 
themselves; since an open confession is 
sure to be received with affection and 
indulgence, and saves them the misery 
of being ill at ease with themselves, aud 
with their companions. 

* There is in this litle society no esprit 
de corps, but for doing good. The pupils 
unite to correct avice ora fault, er to re- 
pair an injury committed by one among 
them but never to justify it. This sus- 
ceptibility of conscience, in them ail, is 
the effect of those religious principles 
which it is constantly endeavoured to ren- 
der habitual to them by means of example, 
reflection, and prayer; and this disposition 
to second their masters, instead of com- 
bining against them, resulis from the con- 
viction they feel, that their adoptive ta- 
ther and his assistants have no object so 
much at heart as their virtue and happi- 
ness.’ 


The account of the School of In- 
dustry is much more particular; and 
the notice of young Vebrli and the 
first establishment of the school is 
extremely interesting: 

* With this individual we may best be- 
come acquainted, by referring to M. Pic- 
tet’s Historical Sketch of the Origin oi 
the Instiution. ‘ Among the school 
masters,” he says, * assembled to receive 
jnstruction at ltofwyl in the year (809, 
where they had the opportunity of in 
bibing those princi, les, by which they 
should be guided in the exercise of their 
very respectable employment, Thomas 
Vebrli, schoolmaster of Eschikofen, in 
Thurgovia, was particularly remarked 
for his good sease, and o her useful quali- 
ties. ie eagerly seized the idea ot an 
institution for the education of the poor, 
an entreated M. de Fellenberg to en 
gage in it hisson,a young man 19 years 
of age, possessed of all the virtues and ta 
lents of his father, and susceptible of that 
ardent enthusiasm for all that is excel- 
Jent, without which it is impossible to de- 
vote ourselves fully to its aitaininent. 

© A trial of a tew months, during which 
M. de Felienberg adimitted Vetrli to his 
table, and by set instruction, as well as 
by frequent conversation, prepared hin 
for his new situation, was sufficient to 
give full proof of his integrity, his upright- 
ness, and his zeal, at the same time that 
it improved his abilities. He becaine 
deeply impressed with the sacredness ant 
dignity of the bencficent task he wa- 
about to undertake—of tre importance oi} 
its success— od the effects which such an 
example might produce towards allevia 
ting the condition of the poor. He con 
sidered the in.stimable advantages which 
his native couniry might derive, from a 








| 


means of obtaining for the indigeat pea- 
santry a happy existence, and banish 
from their villages idleness, vice and 
misery. He felt too, that to his particu- 
lar lot it had fallen to make proof of what 
uprightness of intention and earnestness 
of endeavour were capable of effecting 
towards the accomplishment of so noble a 
task. 

‘It now became difficult to longer re- 
‘train his zealous ardour. At first, it had 
been intended to select the children from 
the most distressed and deserving families 
in the neizhbourhood; but the parents, in- 
capable of estimating the value of such an 
advantage, showed little desire to obtain 
it; it was therefore resolved to adopt th: 
scholars indiscriminately , as chance might 
point out. 

‘A child, eight years of age, son of a 
peasant belonging to the canton of Lu- 
cerne, who had been reduced to poverty; 
a young native of Solerme, taken up with 
lus parents as a vagrant in Alsace, and 
sent to Hofwyl by a friend of M. de Fel- 
lenberg, who was aware of his beneficent 
intentions--and a third child, belonging 
to the canton of Berne, deserted by his 


father and mother, and taken charge of 


by a forest-keeper., were the children on 
whom Velhrli first made trial of his devo- 
tien to the canse. It was wecessary that 
he should give up his place at the table of 
Vi. de Fellenberg, and take up with the 
customary diet of the poor, which is almost 
exclusively potatoes and millkk—and sub 
mit to sleep, like them, on straw. But 
nething appeared to him ahardship. He 
was desired to consider himself at liberty, 
to draw from the cellar or the larder o! 
the house any thing he might wish for. 
fiis privilege he never exercised but 
ouce, when, after a cold day’s work, he 
divided a bottle of wine with his children. 

‘As far as it has been found possible, 
the scholars have been admitted but one 
at a time, and that for the very saine rea- 
son which induced the adoptiou of this rule 
in the upper school. Each child, ou his 
reception, is carefully examined by the 
physician of the establishment, who after- 
wards observes from day to day the effect 
produced on him by the diet and manner 
of life to which be is subjected—noting 
down in a journal every particular relating 
to the physical state of the child, whether 
in sickness or in health. 

* Velirli, too, keeps a journal of all that 
relates to the children, from the moment 
of their admission, where the natural dis- 
position of each individual. his character, 
his religious, moral and intellectual im- 
provement, his application to work—every 
thing, im short, which can bear relation to 
his future happiness, finds a place. 

‘It is considered as a point of the first 
importance to preserve coustant cheerful- 
ness among the pupils, and render them 
habitually easy, lively, and active. Every 
thing is calculated to win their confidence. 
Vehrliworks with them, reads, talks, sings 


system of education that should be the j with them—tcils them sturies—gives tucm 





their lessons-—admonishes, prays with 
them—nor does he leave them for a single 
moment. Industry and regularity, affec- 
tion and gentleness, prudence and perse- 
verance, triumph over all moral impedi- 
ments, all perverse habits; and these poor 
children, twenty-four in number,* va- 
grants, beggars, picked up here and there, 
from the lowest state of wretchedness, re- 
ceived and attended to as they have been 
with parental kinduess, instructed in their 
duty to God and mankind, provided with 
constant work, and subjected toa regular 
plan of ernployment, which allows not the 
loss of a moment for instruction, even at 
the time of their recreations—these chil- 
dren have scarcely required punishment, 
in order to bring therm to regularity and 
propriety of conduet.’ 

Of their accommodations and 
dress, the hours which they keep, 
their occupations, and their studies, 
we have this very satisfactory ac- 
count from M. Rengger: 

‘ These individuals, together with their 
tutor, Vebrli, inhabit two large rooms, oue 
of which ts used for sleeping, the other for 
work and instruction. An outer building 
is made use of for their meals, and during 
the summer they take their lessons in an 
open shed, built for the purpose, in a 
neighbouring grove. 

‘ The dormitory has no artificial heat, 

except what it receives from the adjoin- 
ing apartment. [tis furnished with camp 
bedsteads, palliasses, bolsters of straw, 
heets, and along thick quilt, which in 
winter is doubled. The commissioners 
found the dormitory at all times perfectly 
neat and clean. 

- The children’s dress consists of coarse 
cotton in summer, and of cloth in winter; 
they always go bare-headed, and in sum- 
mer wear neither shoes nor stockings, 
unless their work out of doors be such as 
to require it; the elder members mend 
their own clothes. The children rise at 
five in summer, and in winter at six: when 
they have washed and dressed, and have 
said their prayers, they receive instruc- 
tion during ove half hour—then breakfast 
and work till half pasteleven. They are 
allowed half an hour for dinner, after 
which, for an hour, Vehrli gives them a 
sedentary lesson. From one till six in 
the evening they work, then have their 
supper, and amuse themselves with various 
sports, till within half an hour of bed time, 
which is devoted to instruction, and con- 
cluded with prayer; they are generally in 
bed between eicht and nine o’clock. 

‘This distribution of time varies, how- 
ever, with the season; in summer they 
work rather longer, and sup an hour, or 
an hour and a half later; during winter, 
the evening instruction lasts from one to 
two hours before supper. The average 
duration of manual labour is therefore ten 


Tewards the end of January, 1615» 
when the Report was first published, the 
number of Velrli’s pupils was thirty.’ 
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hours in summer, and nine in winter; the 
maximum twelve hours, the minitnum 
eight. During the greater part of the 
year, their sedentary instruction occupies 
two hours of the day; in winter, the time 
is increased to four. Sunday morning is 
devoted to religious exercises and instruc 
tion—after dinner they are again employ 
ed, for some hours, in learning, and the 
rest of the day is spent in walking, and 
different athletic games. 

‘ The children’s table is supplied from 
the kitchen of the farm servants; and iheir 
fare is the same, excepting only wine and 
meat—but the pupils never eat with 
either the servants or work-people. Their 
breakfast consists of soup, vegetables, 
milk, aud bread—dinner and supper, the 
same, with the addition of potatoes. The 
children have meat for dinner on Su 
days: they never drink water with their 
meals, but are allowed milk—their brea: 
varies in its Composition according to the 
price of corn, being a mixture, in diffe- 
reat proportions, of wheat, barley, 
rye, and beans. Velbrli, presiding at 
the head of the table, shares the meat 
with the children, and some activity is 
required on his part; as, in the course of 
the two principal repasts only, he has one 
hundred and fifty portions to distribute. 
In the long summer evenings, when they 
sup so much later, the children are pro- 
vided with a refreshment of truit and 
bread. The Commissioners, by tasting 
the food prepared for the scholars, satis- 
fied themselves that it was of good quality 
and well dressed, and they observed that 
the table was rather abundantly than 
sparingly supplied. 

‘They are taught reading, writing, 
drawing, singing, the elements of gram- 
mar and geometry, with some explanation 
of the daily phenomena and different pro- 
ductions of nature. They learn as much 
of geography and the history of their own 
country as is likely to prove useful; be- 
sides this, the variety of ways in which 
their judgments are called into exercise, 
and the moral and religious instruction 
which they receive, will be explained 
hereafter. No regular order is followed 
in the arrangement of their lessons, but 
the children are engaged in one or the 
other study as they seem most inclined. 
It is observed in the Report, tht how- 
ever exceptiouable the plan may be, 
where the great end of educatiun is to de- 
velop the faculties of the mind, in which 
case the pupils should be accustomed to 
fix their attention upon whatever subject 
is presented to them; yet it is liable to no 
objection where instruction is only a re- 
laxation from manual Jabour, and the 
method has indeed been fully justified by 
experience. As there is a great difference 
in the age of the pupils, aud some have 
resided a longer, sume a shorter time at 
Hofwyl, it has been found necessary to 
divide them into two classes, which are 
separately attended to. The master gene- 

rally addresses his questions to one pupil 





in particular, sometimes to the whol 
class—but the Commissioners advise 
that this latter method should be given 
up, because the answer required from a 
whole class easily degenerates into words 
repeated and at random, and without at 
tention. Most of the children when they 
came knew the alphabet, but scarcely 
anv coull read—the greater number of 
them now read with that ease, aecuracy. 
and well-placed emphasis which ts so 
seldom met with in schools 

* The children are first taught to write 
upon slates, and it is only on Sundays that 
the eider are allowed pen and ink. Very 
few of them understood even the elements 
of writing, when they were admitted into 
the school, but the greater number now 
write a legible hand with perfect ease.’ 

This report of M. Rengger con- 
tains many very curious extracts 
from Vehrli’s journal. ‘That gentle- 
man’s talent for observation we 
readily admit, and M. Rengger 
dilates with much eloquence on the 
soundvess of his judgment: but some 
of the extracts from this journal 
perplexed us much; and, being des- 
titute of his experience, we confess 
that we should not have conceived 
some of the methods recommended 
by him to be the most conducive to 
the formation of a stable and vigo- 
rous understanding. For instance: 


‘ «7 frequently overhear them” (he 
tells us) “say, one to the other, ‘Ab | 
know something!’—* Well, I have suine- 
thing to tell Vebrli to-night.".—I often 
give them in the morning a questiun, to 
which they are to find an answer: for ex 
ample, | say to one—Find me, in th 
course of the day, twenty substantive 
beginning with A, and let thein all be the 
ovames of things to be met with in a well 
furnished house—To another— Find me 
five-and-twenty substantives belonging 
to objects which are only to be sven in 
skies. —To a third—give me thirty adj. c- 
tives that may be joined to the word house. 
When we have time enough, [make them 
write the words on their slates. 

‘ « In geography, such little problems 
as the following: 

* « Tell ne the names of twelve towns 
in Switzerland of which the initial letters 
are in alphabetical order, and in what 
canton they are situated. | try them in 
the same way with tie rivers, and re- 
quire th m to point ont their source and 
the direction in which they flew Ido 
the same with respect to the mountains. 
lakes, and valleys: and for this purpose, it 
Is necessary to have a map whic) the 
children may examiue whenever tiey 
like. 

‘ “Tt will be evident that, by such 
methods, the children make a rapid pro- 
eress in this study, without the sacrifice 
of any manual occupation. It is in this 








= 
way that, while a! wore ta Cre bel’, thoar 
minds are never idle, and during the ime 
allotted for relaxation thes look for ihe 
names on the map, or beg their master (o 
pont toem out. 

* * The following exercise appears to 
me particulsc:ly useiui: a child is desired 
to flud. im the course of the « ay, four bo- 
dies ten feet in fen and in the evening 
he mentions whet they are: or he is de- 
sired tomake a list of twelve articles, of 
which one-third ore five feet hirh. one- 


rth, 


third -ix feet wie, and the other third 
eigt feet long’? 
M. Velrli relates a great many 


droll stories about bis pupils; such as 
that one was prevented from steaving 
apples by the moon rising; that he 
detected another who had long made 
depredations on the cheese in the 
pantry, but always denied the im- 
putation very stoutly, by his extea- 
ordinary tiirstiness; that, when one 
of his pupils said that he had seen 
in the news-paper that two persons 
had been buried in the snow, one of 
his comrades asked him who they 
were, then where it happened and 
how it happened, and while he stood 
dumbfounded, another asked aren 
it happened; and how soundly tiey 
all rated him for his ignorance of 
these circ: mstances.-—The toilowing 
anecdote strikes us as diverting, and 
at the same time as evincing great 
quickness: ‘Samuel said to his 
school -lellows, “ 1 have just thought 
of a riddle tor you; what is it that 
we can never overtake even though 
we run after it?” Yorg immediately 


answered, “itis our shadow.” He 
guessed the rial mcause he 
had noticed Samuel ru lier his 
shadow, and trying to jump over it. 


But Madorli said, “ the riddio usa 
bad one; for now look at me,’’ aad 
turning himself he ran with is face 
towards the sun, “ now have i not 
passed my shadow??? 


‘Lhe maintenance of each scholar 
annually is stated to amount to 
about ol. L4s. sterling: but iv some 
years it has been estimated at 
only Sl. 8s. beyond the value of 
his work. ‘the pun: eats are 
mentioned to be few in os cuber; viz. 
short serivus remonstrances, made 
without witness, or oniy iu the pres 
sence of the other childrens ex. acon 
from the general meal; or, jastly, 
corporeal punishment: on which 
head it is remarked by M. Veurli 
‘that itis not advisavle te wake too 
much use of corporesl punishments 
in education, but it must be acknow- 
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Jedged that, when well chosen and 
fairly and temperately applied, they 
cannot but prove beneficial: that he 
finds it necessary to have recourse 
to the ferula, especially with the 
younger children: that with a 
to the elder ones, if a fatherly admo- 
nition proves insuflicient, in prefe- 
rence to blows he makes use of a 
vigorous remonstrance tete-a-tete, or 
subjects them to some mortification 
in presence of their comrades.” 

The details reiating to this School 
of Industry are much more ample 
than on any other subject in the re- 
ports; and we think that they cannot 
but be deeply interesting to all those 
who are anxious for the instruction 
of the poor, and who believe that socie- 
ty has not yet exhausted all its means 
of reclaiming the profligate. Hu 
mane and benevolent individuals, 
whose inquiries are turned to the 
reformation of criminals and the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency, 
mizht here find an instance of la- 
bours usefully directed and success 
fully pursued. ‘They will observe, 
it is true, in M. Vehrli’s proceedings 
some things ludicrous, some trivo 
lous, and others of questionable uti- 
lity: but they will perceive, at the 
same time, much that is good, de 
serving to be admired, and worthy 
of being imitated. 

Of the other establishments of M. 
de Fellenberg, these Reports do not 
furnish us with materials on which 
we could ground any accurate judg- 
ment: but the notions which we have 
hitherto entertained on the benelit 
derived to society from the division 
of labour, do not induce us to be 


very sanluine about the combined | 


character, which he seems desirous 
to forin, of the labourer and the arti- 
zan. Except, however, in the enn. 
meration of the various departments 
at Hofwyl, we scarcely find a word 
mentioned of the manufactory of 
-agricultural instruments, or of the 
workshop employed in the improve- 
ment of agricultural mechanism.— 
As to the success of M. de Felien- 
berg’s farming system, and the pre- 
sent condition of his estate, the only 
account of any coi sequence occurs 
in the translator’s preface. ‘ M. de 
Fellenbergs estate,’ he tells us, 
‘consists of nearly two hundred 
acr.s of tand, of which the great 
pt vportion is poor and unpromising: 
it has, however, been considerably 
improved by the mode of tillage, 


and rotation of crops; and M. de 
Fe. lenberg has been at considerable 
expence in draining, removing stones, 
deep ploughing or trenching, and the 
introduction of many useful agricul- 
tural implements. It was in the 
month of June that these remsrks 
were made, but the crops at Hofwyl, 
though superior to those of the neigh- 
bouring farmers, were by no means 
equal to the expectations excited by 
the statements contained in the va- 
rious publications on that subject.’ 





LORD BYRON’S LETTER TO MR. MURRAY. 
(Continued from our tast No. page 318.) 


| ‘The Euxine is a noble sea to look 
| upon, and the port of Constantinople 
the most beautiful of harbours, and 
yet L cannot but think that the 
twenty sail of the line, some of one 
hundred and torty guns, rendered it 
more “poetical” by day in the sun, 
and by night perhaps sill more, for 


war in a manner the most pic- 
turesque, and yet all this is artificial. 
As for the Euxine, | stood upon the 
Symplegades—lI stood by the broken 
altar still exposed to the winds upon 
one of them—t telt all the “ poetr.;” 
of the situation, as [ repeated the 
first lines of Medea; but would nat 
that “poetry” have been heightened 
iby the Argo? It was so even by the 
; appearance of any merchant vessel 
arriving from Odessa. But Mr. Bowles 
says, “why bring your ship off the 
stocks?’ for no reason that I know, 
except that ships are built to be 
launched. The water, &c. undoubt- 
edly ueiGutEeNs the poetical asso- 
ciations, but it does not make them; 
and the ship amply repays the obli 
gation: they aid each other; the water 
is more poetical with the ship—the 
ship less so without the water. But 
even a ship, laid up in dock, is a 
grand and a poetical sight. Even an 
old boat, keel upwards, wrecked 
upon the barren sand, is a “ poetical” 
object; (and Wordsworth, who made 
a poem about a washing-tub and a 
blind boy, may tell you so as well as 
i) whilst a long extent of sand and 
unbroken water, without the boat, 
would be as like dull prose as any 
pamphlet lately published. 

What makes the poetry in the 
image of the “marble waste of Tad- 
mor, or Grainger’s “Ode to Soli- 
tude,’ so much admired by Johnson? 








iv it the “ mardie,” or the “waste,” 


the ‘Turks illu»-inate their vessels of 


| 





the artificial or the natural object? 
The “waste” is like all other wastes; 
but the “ murble” of P lmyra makes 
the poetry of the passage as of the 
place. 

The beautiful but barren Hymet- 
tus, the whole coast of Attica, her 
hills and mountains, Pentelicus, An- 
chesmus, Philopappus, &c. &c., are 
in themselves poetical, and would 
be so if the name of Athens, of 
Athenians, and her very ruins, 
were swept from the earth. But 
am I to be told that the “ na- 
ture” of Attica would be more poeti- 
cal without the “ art” of the Acro- 
polis? of the Temple of ‘Theseus? 
and of the still all Greek and glori- 
ous monuments of her exquisitely 
artificial genius? Ask the traveller 


; What strikes him as most poetical, 


the Parthenon, or the reck on which 
it stands? The cotumns of Cape Co- 
lonna, or the Cape itself? The rocks 
at the foot of it, or the recollection 
that Falconer’s ship was bulged upon 
them? ‘There are a thousand rocks 
and capes, far more picturesque than 
those of the Acropolis and Cape Su- 
nium in themselves; what are they to 
a thousand scenes in the wilder parts 
of Greece, of Asia Minor, Switzer- 
land, or even of Cintra in Portugal, 
or te many scenes of Italy, and the 
Sierras of Spain? But it is the “ art,” 
the columns, the temples, the wreck- 
ed vessel, which give them their an- 
tique and their modern poetry, and 
not the spots themselves. Without 
them, the spots of earth would be un- 
noticed and unknown; buried, like 
Babylon and Nineveh, in indistinct 
contusion, without poetry, as without 
existence; but to whatever spot of 
earth these ruins were transported, 
if they were capable of transporta- 
tion, like the obelisk, and the sphinx, 
and the Memnon’s head, there they 
would still exist in the perfection of 
their beau‘ y, and in the pride of their 
poetry. L opposed, and will ever 
oppose, the robbery of ruins from 
Athens, to instruct the English in 
sculpture; but why did I do so? The 
rains are as poetical in Piccadilly as 
they were in the Parthenon; but the 
Parthenon and its rock are less so 
without them. Such is the poetry of 
art. 

Mr. Bowles contends again that 
the pyramids of Egypt are poetical, 
because of “ the association with 


boundless deserts,”’ and that a‘ py- 
| ramid of the same dimensions” would 
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siblime in * #incoln’s Inn { 
Fields:” not so poetical certainly; 

but take away the “ pyramids,” and 

whatis the “desert?” Yake away 

Stone-henge from Salisbury plain, 

and it is nothing more than Houns- 

low Heath, or any other uninclosed 

down ft appears to me that St Pe- 

ter s, tue Col:seum, the Pantheon, the 

Palatiae, the Apollo, the Laocoon, 
the enusdi Medicis, the Hercules, 
the dy.ug Gladiator, the Moses of 
Michael ‘\neeclo, and all the higher 
works of Canuva, | have already 

spoken of those of ancient Greece, 
still extant in that country, or trans- 
ported to England), are as poetical 
as Mont Blane or Mount Etna, per- 
haps still more so, as they are direct 
manifestations of mind, and presup- 
pose poetry in their very conception; | 
and have moreover, as being such, a | 
something of actual life, which can- 
not belong to any part of inanimate 
nature, unless we adopt the system 
of Spinosa, that the world is the Dei , 
ty. ‘There can be nothing more poe- | 
tical in its aspect than the city of 
Venice: does this depend upon the 
sea, or the canals?— 


not be 











‘The dirt and sea-weed whence proud 
Venice rose?” 
Is it the canal which runs between 
the palace and the prison, or the 
“ Bridge of Sighs,” which connects 
them, that render it poetical? Is it 
the “ Canal’ Grande,” or the Rialto 
which arches it, the churches which 
tower over it, the palaces which line, 
and the gondolas which glide over the 
waters, that render this city more 
poetical than Rome itself? = Mr. 
Bowles will say, perhaps, that the Ri- | 
alto is but marble, the palaces and | 
churches only stone, and the gondo- 
lasa “coarse” black cloth, thrown 
over some planks of carved wood, 
with a shining bit of fantastically 
formed iron at the prow, “ without” 
the water. And I tell him that with- 
out these, the water would be nothing 
but a clay-coloured ditch, and who- 
ever says the contrary, deserves to be 
at the bottom of that, where Pope’s 
heroes are embraced by the mud 
nymphs. There would be nothing 
to make the caual of Venice more 
poetical than that of Paddington, 
were it not for the artificial adjuncts 
above-mentioned, although it is a 
perfectly natural canal, formed by 
the sea, and the innumerable islands 
which constitute the site of this ex- 








traordinary city. 


the very Cloaca of Tarquin at | sculpture?*’ Of <cu!pture in general, 


Rome are as poetical as Richmond 
Hill; many will think more so: take 
away Rome, and leave the ‘Tibur and 
the seven hills, in the nature of Evan- 
der’s time. Let Mr. Bowles, or Mr. 
Wordsworth, or Mr. Southey, or any 
of the other “naturals,” make a po 
em upon them, end then see whic. is 
most poetical, their production, or 
the commonest guide-book, which 
tells you the road from St. Peter’s to 
the Coliseum, and informs you what 

ou will see by the way. The ground 
interests in Virgil, because it will be 
Rome, and not because it is Evander’s 
rural domain. 

Mr. Bowles then proceeds to press 
Homer into his service, in answer to 
a remark of Mr. Campbell’s, that 
“Homer was a great describer of 
works of art.”” Mr. Bowles contends 
that all his great power, even in this, 
depends upon their connexion with 
nature. The “shield of Achilles 
derives its poetical interest from the 
subjects described on it.” And from 
what does the spear of Acnilles de- 
rive its interestr and the helmet and 
the mail worn by Patroclus, and the 
celestial armour, and the very brazen 
greaves of the well booted Greeks? 
Is it solely trom the legs, and the 
back, and the breast, and the human 
body, which they eaciose? In that 
case, it would have been more poeti- 
cal to have made them fight naked; 
and Gulley and Gregson, as being 
nearer to a state of nature, are more 
poetical boxing in a pair of drawers 
than Hector and Achilles in radiant 
armour, and with heroic weapons. 

Instead of the clash of helmets, 
and the rushing of chariots, and the 
whizzing of spears, and the glancing 
of swords, and thecleaving of shields, 
and the piercing of breastplates, why 
not represent the Greeks and Tro- 
jans like two savage tribes, tugging 
and tearing, and kicking, and biting, 
and guashing, foaming, griuning, a .d 
gouging, in all the poetry of martial 
nature, unincumbered with gross, 
prosaic, artificial arms, an equal su- 
perfluity to the natural warrior, and 
his natural poet. Is there any thing 
unpoetical in Ulysses striking the 
horses of Rhesus with his bow, (hav 
ing forgotten his thong, or would 

vir. Bowles have had him kick them 
with bis foot, or smack them with his 
hand, as being more unsophisticated: 

In Gray’s Elegy, is there an image 
more striking than his “ shapeless 


it may be observ that it is more 
poetical than nature itself, inusmuch 


as it represents and bodies fo () that 
ideal beauty and su)imity wich is 
never to be found in acta! no ture. 
This at least is the gener: nion. 

us di 


but, always excepting the 
Medicis, | differ Sens that opinion, 
at least as far as regards female 
beauty; for the head of Lady Char- 
lemont, when I first saw her nine 
years ago), seemed to possess «!] that 
sculpture could require for its ideal. 
1 recollect seeing something of the 
same kind in the head of an Albanian 
girl, who was actually employed in 
mending a road in the mountains, 
and in some Greek, and one or two 
Italian, faces But of sublimit:, I 
have never seen any thing m human 
nature at all to approac! the expres- 
sion of sculpture, either in the Apol- 
lo, the Moses, or other of the sterner 
works of ancient or modern: art. 

Let us examine a littie further 
this “ babble of green fields’ and of 
bare nuture in general as superior to 
artificial imagery, for the poetical 
purposes of the fine arts. In land- 
scape painting, the ereat artis tives 
not give you a iiterai coy of a coun- 
try, but he invents and composes one. 
Nature, in her actual aspect, does 
not furnish him with such o isting 
scenes as he requires. Even where 
he presents you with some tamous 
city, or celebrated scene from moyn- 
tain or other nature, it must 
taken from some particular point of 
view, and with such light, and shade, 
and distance, &c. as serve not oaly 
to heighten its beauties, but to sha- 
dow its deformities. The poetry of 
Nature alone, exactly as sie appears, 
is not sufficient to bear him out. 
The very sky of his painting is not 
the portrail of the sky of Nature; it 
is a composition of different skes, 
observed at different times, and uot 
the whole copied from any particular 
day. And why? Because Nature is 
not lavish of her beauties; they are 
widely scattered, and occasionaily 
displayed, to be selected with care, 
sak quiet with difficulty. 

Of sculpture I have just spoken. 
It is the great scope of the sculptor 
to heighten Nature into heroic 
beauty, t. e. in plain English, to sur- 
pass his model. When Canova 
forms a statue, he take a limb from 
one, a hand from another, a feature 





| 


from a third, and a shape, it may be, 
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from a fourth, probably at the same 
time improving upon all, as the 
Greek of old did in embodying his 
Venus. 

Ask a portrait painter to describe 
his agonies in accommodating the 
faces with which Nature and his sit- 
ters have crowded his painting-room 
to the principles of his art: with ex- 
ception of perhaps ten faces in as 
many millions, there is not one 
which he can venture to give with- 
out shading much and adding more 
Nature, exactly, simply, barely Na- 
ture, will make no great artist of any 
kind, and least of all a poet—the 
most artificial, perhaps, of all artists 
in his very essence. With regard 
to natural imagery, the poets are 
obliged to take sume of th ir best 
illustrations from art. You say that 
a “fountain is as clear or clearer 
than glass,’ to express its beauty— 


”” 


** O fons Bandusia, splendidior vitro! 
In the speech of Mark Antony, the 
body of Ceesar is displayed, but so 
also is his mantle: 

* You all do kuow this mantle,” &c. 








“Took! in this place ran Cassius’ dagger 
through.” 

If the poet had said that Cassius had 
run his fist through the rent of the 
mantle,it would have had more of Mr. 
Bowles’s “na ure” to help it; but 
the artificial dagger is more poetical 
than any natural hand without it. 
In the sublime of sacred poetry, 
“‘Vho is this that cometh from 
Edom? with dyed garments from 
Bozrah?” Would “ the comer’ be 
poetical without his “dyed gar- 
ments?”’ which strike and startle the 
spectator, and identify the approach- 
ing object. 

rhe mother of Sisera is repre- 
sented listening for the “ wheels of 
his chaviot.”” Solomon, in his Song, 
compares the nose of his beloved to 
“a tower,” which to us appears an 
eastern exagveration. If he had said, 
that her stature was like tnat of a 
“ tower’s,” it would have been as 
poetical as if he had compared her 
to a tree. 

“The virtuous Marcia towers above her 

sex” 


is an instance of an artificial image 
to express a moral superiority. But 
Solomon, it is probable, did not com- 
pare his beloved’s nose to a “ tower” 
on account of its lenyth, but of its 
symmetry; and making allowance 





for eastern hyperbule, and the diffi- 
culty of finding a discreet image for 
a female nose in nature, it is perhaps 
as good a figure as any other. 

Art is net inferior to nature for 
poetical purposes. What makes a 
regiment of soldiers a more noble 


object of view than the same mass of 


mob? Their arms, their dresses, their 
banners, and the art and artificial 
symmetry of their position and move- 
ments. A Highlander’s plaid, a Mus- 
sulman’s turban, and a Roman toga, 
are more poetical than the tattooed 
or untattooed buttocks of a New 
Sandwich savage, although they were 
described by William Wordsworth 
himself like the “ idiot in his glory.’ 

| have seen as many mountains as 
most men, and more fleets than the 
generality of landsmen; and to my 
mind, a large convoy with a few sail 
of the line to conduct them, is as 
noble and as poetical a prospect as 
all that inanimate nature can pro- 
duce. I prefer the “ mast of some 
great ammiral,’ with all its tackle, 
to the Scotch fir or the alpine tannen; 
and think that more poetry has been 
made out of it. In what does the 
infinite superiority of “ Falconer’s 
Shipwreck” over all other shipwrecks 
consist? In his admirable applica. 
tion of the terms of his art; in a poet: 
sailor’s description of the sailor’s 
fate. These v ry terms, by his ap- 
plication, make the strength and 
reality of his poem. Why? because 
he was a poet, and in the hands of a 
poet art will not be found jess orna- 
mental than nature. It is precisely 
in general nature, and in stepping 
out of his element, that Falconer 
fails; where he digresses to speak of 
ancient Greece, and “ such branches 
of learning.” 

In Dyer’s Grongar Hill, upon 
which his fame rests, the very ap- 
pearance of nature herself is moral- 
ized into an artificial image: 

‘** Thus is nature’s vesture wrought, 

To instruct our wandering thought; 

Thus she dresses green and gay, 

To disperse vur cares away.” 

And here also we have the teies- 
cope; the misuse of which, from 
Milton, has rendered Mr. Bowles so 
triumphant over Mr. Campbell: 

** So we mistake the future’s tace, 

Fyed through Hope’s deluding g/ass.” 

And here a word en passant to Mr. 
Campbell: 

** As yon summits, soft and fair, 

Clad in colours of the air, 





W hich to those who journey near 

Barren, brown, and rough appear, 

Still we tread the same coarse way— 

The present’s still a cloudy day.” 

Is not this the original of the far- 
famed— 

* °Tis distance lends enchantment to 

the view, 

And robes the mountain in its azure 

hue?” 

To return once more tothe sea. 
Let any one look on the long wall of 
Malamocco, which curbs the Adria- 
tic, and pronounce between the sea 
and its master. Surely that Roman 
work, ({ mean Roman in conception 
and performance), which says to the 
ocean, “thes far shalt thou come, 
and no further, and is obey d, is not 


‘less sublime and poetical than the 


angry waves which vainly break be- 
neath it. 

Mr. Bowles makes the chief part 
of a ship’s poesy depend upon the 
“ wind:” then why is a ship under 
sail more poetical than a hog in a 
high wind? The hog is all nature, 
the ship is all art, “ coarse canvass,” 
“blue bunting,’ and “tall poles;” 
both are violently acted upon by the 
wind, tossed here and there, to and 
fro, and yet nothing but excess of 
hunger could make me look upon the 
pig as the more poetical of the two, 
and then only in the shape of a gris- 
kin 

Will Mr. Bowles tell us that the 
poetry of an aqueduct consists in the 
water which it conveys? Let him 
look on that of Justinian, on those of 
Rome, Constantinople, Lisbon, and 
Elvas, or even at the remains of that 
in Attica. 

We are asked, “ what makes the 
venerable towers of Westminster 
Abbey more poetical, as objects, 
than the tower for the manufactory 
of patent shot, surrounded by the 
same scenery?’ I will answer—the 
architecture. ‘urn Westminster Ab- 
bey or Saint Paul’s into a powder 
magazine, their poetry, as objects, 
vemains the same; the Partheon was 
actually converted into one by the 
Turks, during Morosini’s Venetian 
siege, and part of it destroyed in 


consequence. Cromwell’s dragoons 
stalled their steeds in Worcester 


cathedral; was it less poetical as an 
object than before? Ask a foreigner 
on his approach to London, what 
strikes him as the most poetical of 
the towers before him: he will point 
out Saint Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey, without, perhaps, knowing 
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the names or associations of either, 
and pass over the “tower for patent 
shot,” not that for any thing he 
knows to the contrary, it might not 
be the mausvleum of a monarch, or : 
Waterloo column, or a Trafalgar 
monument, out because its architec- 
ture is obviously inferior. 

‘To the question, “ whether the 
description of a game of cards be as 
poetical, supposing the execution of 
the artists equal, as a description ol 
a walk ina forest?’ it may be an 
answered, that the materials are 
certainly not equal; but that “ the 
artist,” who has rendered the “ game 
of cards poetical,” is by far the 
greater of the two. But all this 
“ ordering” of poets is purely arbi- 
trary on the part of Mr. Bowles. 
There may or may not be, in fact, 
different “ orders” of poetry, but 
the poet is always ranked according 
to his execution, and not according 
to his branch of the art. 

Tragedy is one of the highest 
presumed orders. Hughes has writ 
ten a tragedy, and a very successful 
one; Fenton another; and Pope none. 
Did any man, however,—will even 
Mr. Bowies himself, rank Hughes 
and Fenton as poets abuve Pope? 
Was even Addison, (the author of 
Cato), or Rowe, (one of the higher 
order of dramatists as far as success 
goes), or Young, or even Otway and 
Southerne, even raised for a moment 
to the same rank with Pope in the 
estimation of the reader or the critic, 
before his death or since? If Mr 
Bowles will contend for classifi- 
cations of this kind, let him recol- 
lect that descriptive poetry has been 
ranked as among the lowest branches 
of the art, and description as a mere 
ornament, but which should never 
form “ the subject” of a poem. The 
Italians, with the most poetical lan- 
guage, and the most fastidious taste 
in Europe, possess now five great 
poets, they say, Dante, Petrarch, Ari- 
osto, Tasso, and lastly Alfieri; and 
whom do they esteem one of the 
highest of these, and some of them 
the very highest? Petrarch the son- 
uetver: it is true that some of his 
Canzoni are not less esteemed, but 
xot more; who ever dreams of his 
Latin Africa? 

Were Petrarch to be ranked ac 
cording to the “ order” of his com- 


positions, where would the best of 


sonnets place him? with Dante ant 
the others? no; but, as [ have before 





said, the poet who ea cutes best, is 
the highest, whatever his department, 
and will ever be so rated in the 
world’s esteem. 

Had Gray written nothing but his 
Elegy, high as he stands, | am not 
sure that he would not stand higher; 
it is the corner-stone of his glory: 
without it, his odes would be insuffi 
cient for his fame, The depreciation 
of Pope is partly founded upon a 
false idea of the dignity of his order 
of poetry, to which he has partly 
contributed by the ingenious boast, 
‘* That not in fancy’s maze he wandered 

long, 
But stoop’d to truth, and moralized his 
song 

He should have written “ rose to 
truth.” In my mind the highest of 
all poetry is ethical poetry, as the 
highest of all earthly objects must 
be moral truth. Retigion does not 
make a part of my subject; it is 
something beyond human powers 
and has failed in all human hands 
except Milton’s and Dante's, and 
even Dante’s powers are involved 
in his delineation of human passions, 
though in supernatural = circum- 
stances. What made Socrates the 
greatest of men? His moral truth— 
his ethics What proved Jesus 
Christ the Son of God hardly less 
than his miracles? His moral op 
cepts. And if ethics have made a 
philosopher the first of men, and 
have not been disdained as an ad 
junct to his Gospel by the Deity 
himself, are we to be told that ethi- 
cal poetry, or didactic poetry, or by 
whatever name you term it, whose 
object is to make men better and 
wiser, is not the very first order of 
poetry; and are we to be told this 
too by one of the priesthood? It re- 
quires more mind, more wisdom, 
more power, than all the “ forests” 
that ever were “ walked” for their 
“description,” and all the epics 
that ever were founded upon fields 
of battle. The Georgics are indis- 
putably, and, I believe, undisputedly 
even a finer poem than the £neid. 
Virgil knew this; he did not orver 
them to be burnt. 

“ The proper study of mankind is man.” 

It is the fashion of the day to lay 
great stress upon what they call 
“imagination” and “invention,” 
the two commonest of qualities: an 
irish p asant with a little whiskey 
in his head will imagine and inveut 
more than would furnish forth a 
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modern poem = If Lucretius had not 
been spoiled by the Epicurean svs- 
tem, we should have had a far supe- 
rior poem to ary now in existence. 
\s mere poetry, it is the first of 
Latin poems. What then has oa ned 
it? His ethics. Pope has not this 
defect; his moral is #s pure as his 
woetry is glorious. 

. wie be cont nued.} 





ANALECTA. 








Tn our 19th number we made some 
extracts from Mr. Southey’s new 
poem, “The Vision of Jusicment.” 
The only remaining passage we find 
worthy of selection 1s the following, 
in which the author supposes an in- 
terview between Wasnincr:» and 
George LIL, after the absolution of 
the monarch, and his entrance into 
heaven. ‘The delineation of the great 
patriot appears to us striking, and, 
with one exception, characteristic, 
though obscured by the unhappy 
choice of metre. 


rom the Souls of i.e Blessed 

Some were there then who adeonced, and 
more from the siirts of the ieeting, 

~pirits who lad not yet accomplished their 
puriication, 

Yet being cleansed from pride, from fac- 
tion and error delivered, 

Purged of the filin wherewith the eye of 
the mind is clouded, 

They, in their better state, saw all things 
clear: and discerning 

Now in the light of truih what tortuous 
views had deceived them, 

They acknowledge: their iault and owned 
the wrong they had otier’s; 

Not without ingenuous shame and asense 
of compunction, 

More or less as each had more or less te 
atone for. 

One alone remained when the rest had re- 
tired to their station: 

silently he had stood, and stiil uomoved 
and in silence, 

Vith a steady mein regarded the face of 
the Monarch. 

Thoughtful awhile he gazed: severe, but 
serene, was his aspect 

Calm, but stern; lke one whom no com- 
passion could weaken, 

Neither could dvuot deter, nor violent im- 
pulses alter: 

Lord of his own resolves: of his own heart 
absolute master. 

Awiui spirit! his place was with ancient 
sag. sand heroes: 

Fabius, Aristides, and Solon, and Epami- 
nundas. 


Here then at the gate of H«aven we 
are met! said the spirit 
King of Fnglaod! albeit in life upposed to 
each other, 
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Here we meet at last. Not unprepared 
for the meeting 
Ween |; for we had both outlived all en- 
mity, rendering 
Each to each that justice which each from 
each had withholden. 
In the course of events, to thee I seem’d as 
a Rebel, 
Thou a Tyrant to me;—so strongly doth 
circumstance rule men 
During evil days when right and wrong 
are confounded. 
Left to our hearts we were just. For me 
my actions have spoken, 
That not for lawless desires, nor goaded 
by desperate fortunes, 
Nor for ambition | chose my part; but 
observant of duty, 
Self-approved. And here, this witness I 
willingly bear thee,— 
Here betore angels and men in the awful 
hour of judgment,— 
Thou too didst act with upright heart as 
befitted a Sovereign, 
True to his sacred trust, bis crown, his 
kingdom and people. 
Heaven in these things fulfilled its wise 
though inscrutable purpose, 
While we work’d its will, doing each in 
his place as became him. 
Washington! said the Monarch, well 
hast thou spoken and truly, 
Just to thyself and to me. On them is the 
guilt of the contest, 
Who, for wicked ends, with foul arts of 
faction and falsehood, 
Kindled and fed the flame; but verily they 
have their guerdon. 
Thou and | are free from offence. And 
would that the nations, 
Learning of us would lay aside all wrong- 
ful resentment, 
All injurious thought, and honouring each 
in the other 
Kindred courage and virtue, and cognate 
knowledge and freedom, 
Live in brotherhood wisely conjoined. 
We set the example, 
They who stir up strife, and would break 
that natural concord, 
Evil they sow, and sorrow will they reap 
for their harvest. 
EXTKACTS 
FROM LORD BYKON’S NEW TRAGEDY. 
We promised in our last number 
to give a fuller account of the Doge 
of Venice, but are not able to af- 
ford space for it. sur readers must con- 
tent themselves with some extracts. 
Parts of the following dialogue 
between the Doge and bis Du: hess 
Angiolina (who our readers may re- 
member had been aspersed in a pub- 
lic placard) appear to us as beautiful 
as any thing Jord Byron has before 
published. 


DOGE. 

Where is honour, 

Innate and precept-strengthen’d, tis the 
rock 





Of faith connubial; where it is not—where 
Light thoughts are lurking, or the vanities 
Of worldly pleasure rankle in the heart, 
Or sensual throbs convulse it, well I know 
*Twere hopeless for humanity to dream 
Of honesty in such infected blood, 
Although ’twere wed to him it covets most: 
An incarnation of the poet’s god 
In all his marble-chisell’d beauty, or 
The demi deity, Alcides, in 
His majesty of superhuman manhood, 
Would not suffice to bind where virtue is 
not; 
It is consistency which forms and proves it: 
Vice cannot fix, and viriue cannot change. 
The once fall’n woman must for ever fall; 
For vice must have variety, while virtue 
Stands like the sun, and all which rolls 
around 
Drinks life, and light, and glory from her 
aspect. 
ANGIOLINA. 
Andseeing, feeling thus this truth inothers, 
(I pray you pardon me) but wherefore 
yield you 
To the most fierce of fatal passions, and 
Disquet your great thoughts with restless 
hate 
Of such a thing as Steno? 
DOGE. 
You mistake me. 
It is not Steno who could move me thus; 
Had it been so, he should but let that 
pass. 





ANGIOLINA. 
What is *t you feel so deeply, then, even 
now? 
DOGE. 
The violated majesty of Venice, 
At once insulted in her lord and laws. 


ANGIOLINA. 
Alas! why will you thus consider it? 


DOGE. 
I have thought on’t till——but let me lead 
you back 
To what I urged—all these things being 
noted, 
| wedded you—the world then did me jus- 
tice 
Upon the motive, and my conduct proved 
They did me right, while your’s was all to 
praise: 
You had ail freedem-—all respect-—all 
trust 
From me and mine; and, born of those 
who made 
Princes at home, and swept kings from 
their thrones 
On foreign shores, in all things you ap- 
ear’d 
Worthy to be our first of native dames. 
ANGIOLINA. 
To what does this conduct? 
DOGE. 
To thus much—that 
A miscreant’s angry breath may blast it 
all— 
A villian, whom for his unbridled bearing, 
Even in the midst of our great festival, 
I caused to be conducted forth, and taught 
How to demean himself in ducal chambers; 





A wretch like this may leave upon the 
wall 

The blighting venom of his sweltering 
heart, 

And this shall spread itself in general poi- 
son— 

And woman’s innocence, man’s honour, 
pass 

Into a by-word—and the doubly felon 

(Who first insulted virgin modesty 

By a = affront to your attendant dam- 
sels 

Amidst the noblest of our dames in public) 

Requite himself for his most just expulsion 

By blackening publicly his sovereign’s 
consort, 

And be absolved by his upright compeers. 


ANGIOLINA. 

But he has been condemn’d into captivity. 
DOGE. 
For such as hima dungeon were acquittal; 
And his brief term of mock-arrest will 
ass 

Within a palace. But I’ve done with him; 
The rest must be with you. 


ANGIOLINA. 
With me, my lord? 
DOGE 
Yes, Angiolina. Do not marvel; I 
Have let this prey upon me till I feel 
My life cannot be long; and fain would 
have you 
Regard the injunctions you will find within 
This scroll (Giving her a paper)——F ear 
not; they are for your advantage: 
Read them hereafter at the fitting hour. 
ANGIOLINA. 
My lord, in life, and after life, you shall 
Be honour’d still by me; but may your 


days 

Be many yet—and happier than the pre- 
sent! 

This passion will give way, and you will 
be 

Serene, and what you should be—what 
you were. 


DOGE. 

I will be what I should be, or be nothing; 

But never more—oh! never, never more, 

O’er the few days or hours which yet await 

The blighted old age of Faliero, shall 

Sweet Quiet shed hersuuset! Never more 

Those summer shadows rising from the 
past 

Of a not ill-spent nor inglorious life, 

Mellowing the last hours as the night ap- 
proaches, 

Shall soothe me to my moment of long rest. 

I had but little more to asic, or hope, 

Save the regards due to the blood and 


sweat, 

And the soul’s labour through which I had 
toil’d 

To make my country honour’d. As her 
servant— 


Her servant. though her chief—I would 
have gone 

Down to my fathers with a name serene 

And pure as theirs; but this has been de- 
nied me. — 

Wonld I had died at Zara! 
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ANGIOLINA. 
There you saved 
The state; then live to save herstill. A 


day, 

Another i like that would be the best 
Reproof to them, and sole revenge for you, 
DOGE. 

But one such day occurs within an age; 

My life is little less than one, and ’tis 

Enough for Fortune to have granted once, 

That which scarce one more favour’d citi- 
zen 

May win in many states and years. But 
wh 

Thus speak I? Venice has forgot that day; 

Then why should | remember it?—Fare- 
well, 

Sweet Anguolina! I must tomy cabinet— 

There’s much for me to do—and the hour 
hastens. 

ANGIOLINA, 
Remember what you were. 
DUGE. 
It were in vain! 
Joy’s recollection is no longer joy, 
While Serrow’s memory is a sorrow still. 
ANGIOLINA. 

At least whate’er may urge, let me im- 
plore 

That you will take some little pause of 
rest: 

Your sleep for many nights has been so 
turbid, 

That it bad been relief to have awaked 
you, 

Had I not Loped that Nature would o’er- 
power 

At leugth the thoughts which shook your 
slu:inbers thus. 

An hour of rest will give you to your toils 
With fitter thoughts and freshen’d strength. 
DOGE. 

I cannot— 
I must not, if | could; for never was 
Such reason to be watchiul: yet a few— 
Yet a few Gays and dream-perturbed 
nights, 
And I sali siu;nber well—but where?— 
hv matter, 
Adicu, my Angiolina. 
ANGIOLINA, 
Let me be 
An instant—yet an instant your compan- 
jon; 
I canaot bear to leave you thus. 
DOGE. 
Come then, 
My gentle child—forgive me; thou wert 
made 
For better fortunes than to share in mine, 
Now darilimg to their close toward the 
deep vale 
Where Death: sits robed in his all-sweep- 
Ing shadow 
When Lat gone—it may be sooner than 
Even these years warraaot, for there is that 
stirriig 
Witinn—a»ove—around, that in this city 
Wili make tie cemeteries populous 
As e’er they were >) pestilence or war,— 
When | am cothing, let that which 1 was 





Be still sometimes a name on thy sweet 


lips, 
A shadow in thy fancy, of a thing 
Which would not have thee mourn it, but 


remember— 
Let us begone, my child—the time is pres- 
sing. [ Exeunt 


The following is the concluding 
speech of the Doge at the place of 
execution: 

DUGE. 
May I speak? 
BENINTENDE. 
Thou mayest; 
But recollect the people are without, 
Beyond the compass of the human voice. 
DOGE. 

I speak to Time and to Eternity, 
Of which J grow a portion, not to man. 
Ye elements! in which to be resolved 
I hasten, let my voice be as a spirit 


Upon you! Ye blue waves! which bore my 
banner, 

Ye winds! which flutter’d o’er as if you 
loved it, 

And fill’d my swelling sails as they were 
wafted 


To many a triumph! Thou my native earth, 

Which I bave bled for, and thou foreign 
earth, 

Which drank this willing blood from many 
a wound! 

Ye stones, in which my gore will not sink, 
but 

teek up to Heaven! Ye skies, which will 
receive it! 

Thou sun! which shinest on these things, 
and Thou! 

Who kindlest and who quenchest suns! — 
Attest! 

I am not innocent. but are these guiltless? 

I perish but not unavenged; far ages 

Float up from the abyss of time to be, 

And show these eyes, before they close, 
the doom 

Of this proud city, and I leave my curse 

On her and |:ers for ever!—Yes the hours 

Are silently engendering of the day, 

When she, who built ’gainst Attiia a bul- 
wark, 

Shall yield, and bloodlessly and basely 
yield 

Unto a bastard Attila, without 

Shedding so much blood in her last de- 


fence 

As these old veins, oft drain’d in shielding 
her, 

Shall pour in sacrificex—She shall be 
bought 


And sold, and be an apanage to those 
Who should despise her!—She shall stoop 
to be 
A province for an empire, petty town 
Io lieu of capital, with slaves for senates, 
Beggars for nobles, pandars for a people! 
Then when the Hebrew’s in thy palaces, 
The Hun in thy high places, and the Greek 
Walks o’erthy martand smiles ou it for his! 
When thy patricians beg their bitter bread 
In narrow streets, and ia their shameful 
need 




















Make their nobility a plea for pity! 

Then, when the few who still retain a 
wreck 

Of their great fathers’ heritage shall fawn 

Round a barbarian Vice of Kings’ Vice- 
gerent, 

Even in the palace where they sway’d as 
sovereigns, 

Even in the palace where they slew their 
sovereign, 

Proud of some name they have disgraced, 
or sprung 

From an adulteress boastful of her guilt 

With some large gondolier or foreign sol- 
dier, 

Shall bear about their bastardy in triumph 

To the third spurious generation—when 

Thy sons are in the lowest scale of being, 

Slaves turn’d o’er to the vanquish’d by the 
victors, 

Despised by cowards for greater cowar- 
dice, 

And scora’d even by the vicious for such 
vices 

As in the monstrous grasp of their concep- 
tion 

Defy all codes to image or to name them; 

Then, when of Cyprus, now thy subject 
kingdom, 

All thine inheritance shall be her shame 

Entail’d on thy less virtuous daughters, 
grown 

A wider proverb for worse prostitution;-- 

When all the ills of conquer’d states shall 
cling thee, 

Vice without splendour, sin without relief 

Even from the gloss of love to smooth it 
e’er, 

But in its stead coarse lusts of habitude, 

Prurient yet passionless, cold studied lewd- 
ness, 

Depraving nature’s frailty to an art— 

When these and more are heavy on thee, 
when 

Smiles without mirth, and pastimes with- 
out pleasure, 

Youth without honour, age without respect, 

Meanness and weakness, and a sense of 
woe 

*Gainst which thou wilt not strive, and 
dar’st not murmur, 

Ilave made the last and worst of peopled 
deserts, 

Then in the last gasp of thine agony, 

Amidst thy many murders, think of mine! 

Thou den of drunkards with the blood of 
princes! 

Gehenna of the waters! thou sea Sodom! 

Thus | devote thee to the infernal Gods! 

Thee and thy serpent seed! 


[Here the Doce turns, and addresses 
the Executioner. 
Slave, do thine office! 


Strike as I struck the foe! Strike as I 
would 
Have struck those tyrants! Strike deep 


as my curse! 
Strike—and but once! 


[The Doce throws himself upon his knees, 


and as the Execuliower rises his sword 
the scene closes. 
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A Narrative of the Campaign of the 
British Army at Washington and 
New Orle ins under enerals Ross, 
Pakenhim ad Lambert, in the 
years 1814 and 1815: with some 
account of the cou tries visi ed. Ky 
an Officer who served in the ex- 
pedition. Saperanda omnis For 
tuna ferendo est. Virgil. Lendon, 
Murray, 1821. svo. pp. 377. 

This is a work calculated to excite 
a good deal of interest, and well re 
pave a perusal. Although not free 

rom national prejudice, and dis- 

posed, as might be expected, to make 
the most of English operations, the 
author is upon the whole tolerably 
fair and candid. His book is valuable 

too, as adding to the materials for a 

history of the late war. Ina literary 

oint of view its merits are considera 

le. The style is easy and agreeable, 
and the pictures of the battles in 
which the author was present, appear 
tous uncommonly clear and distinct. 

The author served in Lord Wel- 
lington’s army in its French cam- 
paign, and embarked rom Bordeaux 
with the expedition destined for this 
country. After some observations 
ag France, the voyage, ani the 

est Indies, at which they touched, 
he proceeds to an account of the cap- 
ture of Washington, which, as the 
principal part of it has appeared in 
the newspapers, we shall not ex- 
tract. The British army, it will be 
remembered, after its retreat from 

Washington, re-embarked and land- 

ed at North Point, near which an 

engagement took place. We begin 
our extracts with the description of 
the march towards Baltimore. 

« It was seven o’clock before the whole 
army was disembarked and in order for 
marching. The same arrangements whic! 
had been made on the late expedition, 
were, as far as circumstances would per- 
mit, again adopted on this. The light 
brigade, now commanded by major Jones 
of the 41st regiment, led the advance; 
then followed the artillery, amounting to 
six field pieces and two howitzers, all of 
them drawn by horses; next came the 
second brigade, then the sailors. and last 
of all the third brigade. Flank patroles 
and reconnoitring parties weré likewise 
sent out; in short, the same admirable dis- 
positions regulated the present march 
which had governed our march to Wash- 
dngton. 

** The column being put in motion, ad- 
wanced without the occurrence of any 
incident deserving of notice for about an 
hour, when it arrived at a piece of ground 
which appeared as if it had been lately in 





vussessiua of the enemy {t was a narrow 
neck of land, confined between the river 
2 on side, and the head of a creek on 
.he other, measuring perhaps a mile 
across. From the river to the creek a 
breast-work had been began, and was 
partly completed. lo front of it there 
were lines drawn apparently for the pur- 
pose of marking out ihe width of a ditch; 
ia some places the diich itself was dug, 
ind the commencement of what resem- 
bled an enfiludiag battery, in the centre, 


showed that a considerable degree of 


science had been displayed in the choice 
Xx thisspot as a military position: and, io 
truth, tt was altogether such a position as, 
if completes, wight have bee : maintained 
by adetermined force against very supe- 
rior numbers. Both flanks were com- 
‘ti tely protected, not only by water, but 
) Uneck wood, while a genile eminence 
in the very middle of the line offered the 
isi desirsble situation for the projecting 
battery. which hac teen begun; because 
a fire from it would have swept the whole 
both to the righi and lett. In its present 
tate, however it was not tenable unless 
vy a force as able to attack as to defend; 
consequently the Americans, who acted 
vlely on the defensive, did wisely in 
choosing another. 

* But the aspect of the ground was 
such as led us tu conclude that the enemy 
could not be very distant. The troops 
were accordingly halted, that the rear 
might be wellup, an! the men fresh and 
ready for action. While this was done, 
part of the flank patrole came in, bringing 
with them tree light-horsemen as prison- 
ers. These were young gentlemen be- 
junging to a corps of volunteers iurnished 
by the town of Baltimore, who had been 
sent out to watch our motions and convey 
utelligence to the American general. 
Being but little used to such service, they 
bad sutiered theu:selves to be surprised; 
and instead of reporting to their own 
leader as to the number and dispositions 
of their adver-aries, they were now cate- 
chized by general Russ respecting the 
strength and preparations of their friends. 
From them we learned that a force of no 
less than 20,000 men was embodied for 
the defence of Baltimore; but as the ac- 
counts of prisoners are generally over- 
rated, we tuok it for granted that they 
made this report only to intimidate. 


** Having rested for the space of an hour, 
we again moved forward, but had noi 
proceeded above a mile when a sharp fire 
of musketry was heard in front, and short- 
ly after a mounted officer came galloping 
to the rear who desired us to quicken our 
pace, for that the advanced guard was 
engaged it this intelligence the ranks 
were closed, and the troops advanced at 
a brisk rate and in profound silence. The 
firing still continued, though from its run 
ning and irregular sound it promised lit 
tle else than a skirmish; but whether 
was kept up by detached parties alone or 
by the outposts of a regular army, we 





cuvuld not tell; because from the quantity. 
of wood with which the country abounds, 
and the total absence of ail hills or emi- 
nences, it was impossible to discern what 
was going on at the distance of half a mile 
from where we stood. 


‘© We were now drawing near the scene 
of action, when anotler officer came at 
full speed toward us, with horror and dis- 
imay in his countenance, and calling aloud 
for a surgeon. Every man felt within 
bimself that all was not right, though no 
one was willing to believe the whispers 
of his own terror. But what at first we 
could not guess at, because we dreaded it 
so much, was soon realized; fur the aid-de- 
camp ha! scarcely passed when the gene- 
ral’s horse, without its rider, avd with the 
sad‘le and housings stained with blood, 
came pluaging onwards. Nor was much 
time given for (earful surmise as io tue 
exteut of our misfortune. In a few mo- 
meuts we reached the ground where the 
skirmishing had taken place, and bebeld 
poor Ross laid by the side of the road un- 
der a canopy of blankets and apparently 
in the agonies of death. As soon as the 
firing began, he had ridden to the front 
that he might ascertain whence it originat- 
ed. and, mingling with the skirmishers, 
was shot in the side by a rifleman. The 
wound was mortal: he fell into the arms 
of lus aid-de-camp, and lived only long 
enough to name his wife, and to commend 
his family to the protection of his country. 
He was removed towards the fleet, but 
expired befure his bearers could reach 
the boats. 

‘** It is impossible to conceive the effect 
which tie melancholy spectac.e produced 
throughout this army. By the courteous- 
ness and cundescension of his manners, 
general Russ had secured the absolute 
love of all who served under him, from 
the highest to the lowest; and his success 
on a former occasion, as well as his judi- 
cious arrangements on the present, had 
inspired every one with the most perfect 
confidence in his abilities. His very er- 
ror if error it may be called in so young 
aleader—I mean that diffidence in him- 
self which had occasioned some loss of 
time on the march to Washington, ap- 
peared now to have left him. His move- 
ments were at once rapid and cautious; 
nay, his very countenance indicated a 
fixed determination and a perfect security 
of success. All eyes were turned upon 
him as we passed, and a sort of involuotary 
groan ran from rank to rank, from the 
front to the rear of the column. 

By the fall of our gallant leader the 
command now devolved upon Colonel 
Brook, of the 44th regiment, an officer of 
decided personal courage, but perhaps, 
better calculated to lead a battalion than 
to guide an army. Being informed of his 
unexpected and undesired elevation, he 
came to the front, and under him we con- 
tinued to move on; sorrowful indeed, but 
not dejected. The skirmishing had now 


ceased, fur the American riflemen were 
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driven in; and ina few minutes we found 
ourselves opposite to a considerable force 
drawn up with some skill and occupying 
a strong position. Judging from appear- 
ances, | should say that the corps now 

opposed to us amounted to 6 or 7000 men. 
They covered a neck of land very much 
resembling that which we had passed, hav- 
ing both tlanks defended by little inland 
lakes; the whole of their position was well 
wooded, and in front of their line was a 
rauge of high pailings similar to those 
which intersected the field of Bladens- 
burg. About the centre, though some 

way advanced, was a farmhouse with its 
out buildings and stackyard; and near to 
the right ran the main road. Their artil- 
lery which could not greatly exceed our 
own cither in weight of metal or number 
of guns, was scattered along the line of 
infantry in nearly the same order that it 
had been at Bladensburg, and their re- 
serve was partly seen and partly hid by a 
thick wood. 

The whole of this country is thick and 
unbroken. About half a mile in rear of 
where they stood are some heights, but 
to occupy these as they should be occu- 
pied would have required a much greater 
number of men than the American army 
could muster. Their general therefore, 
exhibited some judgment in his choice oj 
ground; but perhaps, he would have ex- 
hibited more had he declined a pitched 
battle altogether. Yet to do him justice, 
I repeat, that the ground was well cho- 
sen: for, besides the covering of wood, 
wince he secured for his own people, he 
touk care to leave open fi. lds in his front; 
by which means we were of necessity, 
ex; osed to a galling fire as soon as we 
came within range. Of one error, how- 
ever, be was guilty. Either he did not 
pessess bimself of the farm house at all, 
or he suffered it to be taken from bim 
with very little resistance; for, on the 
arrival of the coluinn, at the ground 
where it was to form, it was in the occu- 
pation of our advanced guard. He was 
likewise to blame in not filling the woud 
ou our left with skirmishers. In short, he 
acied foolishly, in merely attempting to 
repel attack: without ever dreaming that 
the most effectual mode of so doing is to 
turn the tables and attack the assailants. 

4s our troops came up they filed off 
to the right and left, and drew up just 
within canyon shot in the following order. 
The light brigade consisting, as | have 
formerly stated, of the 85th regiment 
and the light compames of the other 
corps, in extended order, threatened the 
whole front of the \merican army. The 
Qist remained in columps upoo the 
road; the 4th moved off to the right and 
advanced through a thicket to turn the 
eveny’s left; and the 44th, the seamen 
and mariners, formed a line in rear of the 
light brigade. 

W hile this formation was going on, the 
artillery beiog brought up, opened upon 
the American army, and a smart cannon- 








ade ensued on both sides. ‘That our guus 
were well served, I myself can bear wit- 
ness; for 1 saw the shrapnel shells, which 
were thrown from them, strike among 
the enemy and make fearful gaps in the 
line. The rockets likewise, began to 
play, one of which falling short, lighted 
upon a haystack in the barnyard, belong- 
ing to the farmhouse,-and immediately 
set it on fire. The house itself, the 
stables, barns and outhouses, as well as 
all the other stacks, soon caught the 
flames; and the smoke and blaze which 
they emitted, together with the roar of 
cannon and flashes of the guns produced 
altogether a very fine effect. 

In the mean time the American artil- 
lery was not idle. Pushing forward two 
light fie'd pieces upon the road, they open- 
ed a destructive fire of grape upon the 21st 
regiment, and such of the sailors as occu- 
pied that point. Three other guns were 
directed against our artillery, between 
which, and several of our pieces, a sort 
of duel was maintained; and the rest 
played without ceasing upon the 85th, 
and the light companies, who had lain 
down while the other regiments took up 
their ground. Neither was their infantry 
altogether quiet. They marched several 
strong bodies from the right to the left, 
and withdrew others from the left to the 
right of their line, though for what end 
this marching and counter marching was 
undertaken I am at a loss to conceive. 
While thus fluctuating, it was curious to 
observe their dread of every spot where 
a cannon ball had stuck. Having seen 
the shots fall, 1 kept my eye upon one or 
two places, and perceived that each com- 
pany as it drew near to those points, 
hung back; and then assuming a3 it were, 
a momentary courage, pushed past, leav- 
ing a vacancy between it and the com 
pany which next succeeded. 

All this while the whole of our infantry 
except the 4th regiment, lay or stood in 
anxious expectation of ar order to ad- 
vance. This order however, was not given 
till that regiment bad reached the thicket 
through which it was to make its way, 
when colonel Brook, with his staff, having 
gallopped along the line to see that all 
was ready, commanded the signai to be 
made. The charge was accordingly 
sounded, and echoed back from every 
bugle in the army, when starting from 
the ground where they had lain, the 
troops moved on in a cool and orderly 
manner. A dreadful discharge of grape 
and canpister shot, of old locks, pieces of 
broken muskets, and every thing which 
ihey could cram into their guns, was now 
sent forth from the whole of the enemy’s 
artillery; and some loss was on our side 
experienced. Regardless of this our men 
went on without either quickening or re- 
tarding their pace till they came within 
an huudred yards of the American line. 

\s yet nut a musket had been fired, or a 
word spoken on either side, but the ene- 
my, now raising a shout, fired a volley 





from right to left, and thea kept up a 
rapid and ceaseless discharge of musketry. 
Nor were our people backward in reply- 
ing to these salutes, for giving them back 
both their shout and their volley, we 
pushed on at double quick, with the in- 
tention of bringing them to the charge. 

The bayonet is a weapon peculiarly 
British; at least it is a weapon which, in 
the hand of a British soldier, is irresistible, 
Though they maintained themselves with 
great determination, and stood to receive 
our fire till scarcely twenty yards divided 
us, the Americans would not hazard a 
charge. On our left indeed, where the 
2Ist advanced ir column, it was not with- 
out much difficulty and a severe toss that 
any attempt to charge could be made; for, 
in that quarter seemed to be the flower of 
the enemy’s infantry, as well as the main 
body of their artillery; towards the right 
however, the day was quickly won. The 
only thing to be regreted, indeed, was 
that the attack had not been for some 
time longer deferred; because the Ame- 
ricans were broken and fled, just as the 
1th regiment began to show itself upon 
the brink of the water which covered their 
flank; and before a shallow part could be 
discovered, and the troops were enabled 
tu pass, they had time to escape. 

As soon as their left gave way the 
whole American army fell into confusion; 
nor do I recollect on any occasion to have 
witnessed a more complete rout. Infan- 
try, cavalry, and artillery were huddled 
together without the smallest regard to 
order or regularity. The sole subject of 
anxiety seemed to be which should escape 
first from the field of battle; insomuch 
that numbers were actually trodden down 
by their countrymen in the hurry of the 
flight. Yet in spite of the short duration 
of the action which lasted little more 
than two hours from its first commence- 
ment, the enemy’s loss was severe. 
They stood, in some respects, better than 
they had done at Bladensburg, conse- 
qnently we were more mingled with them 
when they gave way, and were thus ena- 
bled to secure some prisoners; an event 
which their more immediate flight had, on 
the other occasion, prevented. In the 
capture of guns however, we were not so 
fortunate. Their pieces being light and 
well supplied with horses, they continued 
to carry off all excepting two, both of 
which also. would have escaped but for 
the shooting of the leaders. 


But, considering the nature of the 
ground which they occupied, the number 
of killed and wounded in the American 
army was enormous, while in ours the ca- 
sualties were much fewer than might 
have been expected. The 2Ist and sea- 
men suffered most severely, and the 85th 
and light companies a little; but, had our 
gallant general been spared, we should 
have pronounecd this a glorious, because 
a comparatively bleodless day. In the 
loss of that one man, however, we felt our-- 
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selves more deeply wounded than if th« 
best battalion in the army had been sacri 
ficed. 

In following up the flying enemy, the 
same obstacles which presented them- 
selves at Bladensburg again came in th. 
way. The thick woods quickly screened 
the fugitives, and, as even our mounted 
drivers were wanting, their horses having 
been taken for the use of the artillery, 
no effectual pursuit could be attempted, 
we accordingly halte! upon the field of 
battle, of necessity content with the suc 
cess which we had obtained; and having 
collected the stragglers and called in the 
pursuers, it was resolved to pass the night 
in this situation. Fires were therefore 
lighted, and the troops distributed in such 
manner as to secure a tolerable position 
in case of attack; and the wounded being 
removed into two or three houses, scatter- 
ed along the ground, the victors lay down 
tu sleep under the canopy of heaven. 

We pass over the retreat and the 
author’s subsequent adventures, to 
his account of the night attack made 
by General Jackson upon the British 
army, soon after their landing in 
Louisiana, which we think is de- 
scribed in a very interesting manner, 
and shall make copious extracts from 
it in our next. 


(To be continued.) 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

We have received the 48th num- 
ber of this journal, published in 
April, and think it, upon the whole, 
more instructive and amusing than 
any recent number. The substance 
and manner of one or two of the ar- 
ticles are excellent, and, what is par- 
ticularly commendable and worthy 
of remark, there is not a word of in- 
vective or sneer against this country, 
and no malevolent disparagement of 
liberal institutions any where. This 
looks well, and, if we believe it to 
proceed from @ proper feeling to- 
wards us, will reduce the alloy with 
which the pleasure of reading some 
of its fine articles has been heretofore 
mixed. We subjoin a short view of 
the contents of this number. 

Art. I. 1s entitled Freedom of Com- 
merce. The reviewer discvsses the 
question of commercial restrictions 
briefly, but with great ability. ‘The 
specious doctrine of free trade, in 
favour of which so much second- 
hand argument has lately been 
urged, is assailed with forcible rea- 
soning; the greatness and wealth of 
England, are shown to have arisen 
from her encouragement of her own 
industry; and the absurdity of the at 
tempts to break down the barriers 
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which nature has interposed between 
nations, to substitute a kind of uni- 
versal benevolence for distinctive na- 
tional feelings, and to amalgamate 
mankind into a common mass, is 
happily exposed. We shall give some 
extracts te this article, in our 
next number. 

Art. IL. A judicious criticism upon 
Mr. Maturin’s Melmoth, in which 
the inconsistencies and bad taste of 
the author receive a deserved con- 
demnation. 

rt. IID. A review of Murray’s 
“ Historical Account of Discoveries 
ad Travels in Asia, from the earliest 
period to the present time,” conclu- 
ding with some recent intelligence 
from British travellers in Asia. 

Art. IV. This is an amusing re- 
view of Accum’s Treatise on Culi- 
ae | Poisons. 

rt. V. Is entitled “Modern No- 
vels,” and contains some general re- 
marks upon the novels of the present 
day. The reviewer unaccountably 
passes over the far famed productions 
of the author of Waverly. Miss 
Edgeworth is spoken of rather slight- 
ingly. The main subject of the ar- 
ticle is a series of novels by a Miss 
Austin, the author of Emma Persua- 
sion, &c. to which high praise is 
given. 

Art WI. Relates to a controversy 
between the reviewers and the editor 
of a new Greek Thesaurus. 

Art. VII. Is on Horticulture, in 
itself a very interesting subject, and 
is here very agreeably handled. We 
propos: to make some extracts from 
it in a future number, for the benefit 
of our country readers. 


Art. VITT. “ Manners of the Athe- 
nians.” ‘This is evidently from the 
same pen with some other admirable 
articles on the subject of ancient 
Greece, which have appeared in pre- 
ceding numbers. Ihe author, who- 
ever he is, is a profound scholar, and 
unites to his great classical know- 
ledge, what are very rarely united 
with it, a healthy judgment and far- 
sighted views. His views of Athe- 
nian society are exceedingly minute 
in detail, but clear and graphic, and 
the translations from the Greek dra- 
mas which are interspersed through 
these articles, are very happily exe- 
cuted. 

Art. IX. Is plainly from Mr. 
Southey’s prolific pen, and in his 
best manner. It is an account of the 
life and works of Huntington, the 





independent preacher; the “ Sinner 
Saved; digested with great ability, 
from 20 octavo volumes of his works, 
and in the same style with the life of 
Wesley. 

Art. X. A well written and judi- 
cious review of Anastasius. 

Art. XT. Review of “ P:trarque 
et Laure,” by Mad. de Genlis, but 
more properly a survey of the life 
and writings of Petrarch. 





PERCY ANECDOTES. 
Amyo't, Bishop of Auxerre. 


As Henry II. of France was making a 
progress through his kingdom, he stopped 
ata small inn in Berritosup. After sup- 
per, a youth sent into his majesty a copy 
of Greek verses. The king being no scho- 
lar, gave them to his chancellor to read, 
who was so pleased with them, that he 
desired him to order the boy who wrote 
them to come in. On inquiry, he found 
him to be ore Amyott, the son of a 
mercer in the town. The chancellor 
recommended to his majesty to take the 
lad to Paris; he did so, and made him tu- 
tor tohis children. Charles 1X. to whom 
Amyott had been preceptor, having read 
that Charles V. had made his tutor, Ad- 
rian, a Pope, said that he would do as 
much for his tutor: and the post of Great 
Almoner of France being vacant. he gave 
him that honourable office. He afterwards 
conferred on him the bishopric of Aux- 
erre. 


Dr. Blow. 

Charles Il., who was very fond of music, 
perceiving genius in many of the children 
of the Chapel Royal, encouraged them to 
try to compose pieces by themselves. 
Many of the children composed anthems 
and services which would do honour to 
mature age, particularly John Blow, af- 
terwards Doctor in Music, who attracted 
the notice of the king by his talents, and 
was asked by him if he could imitate a 
little duet of Carissimi to the words * Dite 
o Cieli.”. Blow modestly answered he 
would try, and composed in the same mea- 
sure, and the same key, tat fine song ‘ Go 
perjured Man;’ and afterwards he com- 
pose: another, little inferior, to the words 
*Go perjured Maid.’ 
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